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CuaptTer IX. 
“FOR A PRICE.” 


A COMMITTEE meeting had been called for a certain Tuesday 
afternoon. An appeal for help had been sent out to all the 
persons of any position in the neighbourhood. Canon Ponsonby’s 
name headed the list with a donation of fifty pounds, which was more 
to him than fifty hundred would have been to Mr. Spenceley. Some 
half-dozen large manufacturing firms followed with sums varying 
from one to five hundred pounds. “8S. M., five hundred pounds.” 
“Mrs. Mallory, five pounds.” Mrs. Mallory had so many calls upon 
her charity just then, she said, she really could not afford more, or 
the yearly sum she set apart for such purposes would be exceeded. 

“The yearly distress to be relieved is also considerably exceeded,” 
murmured her son as he took possession of the contribution. “ H. v. 
B., five pounds.” 

“Our money!” as Mrs. Mallory indignantly observed to herself, 
and tossed her head angrily. 

“H. §., ten pounds.” This stood for Helena Spenceley, who 
delivered the money over to Sebastian with a kindof chuckle. “You 
would never guess how I got it,” said she, with a broad smile of 
triumph and satisfaction. 

“ Begged, borrowed, or stolen ?” he asked, smiling too. 

“Neither one nor the other. Nor yet was it a free gift, nor yet did 
I find it at the back of a drawer, having quite forgotten that I had 
put it there, as I once before did with a five-pound note. Oh, you 
will never know how I got it.” And she laughed. 

But Sebastian learnt from Adrienne how she had come by the 
money. 

“Her father would not give her a penny,” said she, “because he 
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had made up his mind with his narrow income to sacrifice twenty-five 
pounds, which he was sadly in need of himself, so what do you think 
she did ?” 

“Such knowledge is too wonderful for me.” 

“She sold a lot of her dresses and things. I expect the poor girl 
has been awfully cheated,” Adrienne added, a touch of real feminine 
feeling and regret in her tone. “She said she had left herself only 
half a dozen—and fancy getting no more than ten pounds for the 
rest of her wardrobe—it is awful to think of. But the money was 
there, she said, and she could not resist it. She is as pleased as if it 
had been a hundred.” 

“ Like somebody else’s,” suggested Sebastian. 

* Somebody else’s ?” 

He pointed to the written subscription list which they had been look- 
ing over. “ Life let us Cherish, £100,” stood inscribed on the page. 

“ Do you think I don’t know what hand traced that ?” 

“ But you won’t tell, please !” said Adrienne. 

“ Ah, you have confessed. No; I will not tell, unless I think it 
would be for your good.” 

“Nonsense! But was it not. mice and generous in that girl?” 
persisted Adrienne, who always would talk to Sebastian, much more 
than he liked, about Helena. 

“Yes; it was. But she has a generous disposition,” he admitted, 
still looking affectionately at his favourite inscription. 
~ The celebrated twenty-five pounds spoken of by Adrienne—it is 
lucky that money has not an organised nervous system, or it might 


suffer keenly under the touch of some fingers !—was committed by 


Mr. Spenceley the elder to Mr. Spenceley the younger, with the 
remark that he wondered how much longer people who had honestly 
earned their money would be expected to pour it out like water “ in 
that way”; and the request that he would deliver it into the hands of 
Sebastian Mallory, the treasurer. 

Mr. Frederick Spenceley, who did not appear to find business so 
engrossing as his father, strolled down to the committee-rooms, 
arriving on the scene of action some ten minutes or quarter of an 
hour before any signs of action had begun to manifest themselves. 
The well-known mauwvais quart @heure may be evil in many ways, 
kinds, and degrees of badness. Frederick Spenceley had no intention 
of spending his fifteen minutes more aimlessly or mischievously than 
usual ; -but his guardian demon had ordained that they should be 
consumed more reprehensibly, perhaps, than all the rest of his 
existence put together. 

There was no one in the first room, no one in the second room ; in 
the third room was a solitary figure standing in one of the windows 
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—a figure in black cloth clothes, with a bundle of documents under 
one arm—the figure of Mr. James Hoyle. 

There were two windows to the room. Mr. Spenceley, jingling 
the coin in his pockets, strolled up to the other one, and stood at it 
whistling to himself, and looking out upon the prospect—what there 
was of it. The two windows were on the same side of the room, and 
looked upon a kind of open yard, separated from the street by a low 
wall. It was a slanting street, like so many others in that up-and- 
down town, Thanshope. Exactly opposite the window in which 
Spenceley stood was a gate, through which any one coming to the © 
committee-rooms must pass, and, going under the windows (to 
the right) of the other two rooms, at last arrive at the door opening 
into the Ladies’ Committee-room. There was also a separate door, 
leading into the second room, or clerk’s office, where Myles Heywood 
and his fellow-clerk sat. 

Half absently, Spenceley began to collect the money together that 
his father had given him, and to lay it out, two five-pound notes and 
fifteen sovereigns, upon the window-ledge before him. He looked at 
it pensively, and Mr. Hoyle’s little sharp eyes were fixed with a side- 
long gaze, full of interest, upon his face. Mr. Hoyle had surveyed 
the prospect to more purpose than Mr. Spenceley, and was very 
anxious that the latter should give over counting out his money, and 
return to the apparently innocent pursuit of looking out of the 
window, which he presently did. 

He plunged his hands into his pockets, and gazed out again, 
swaying to and fro from his toes to his heels, in the rhythmic manner 
common to persons in his position. Presently the rhythmic move- 
ment ceased. Mr. Spenceley’s attention became concentrated on out- 
side objects, on a figure some two hundred yards distant, approaching 
down the hill. He looked at her as she came along, in her black 
dress, with her pale face and her warmly tinted hair. He hated 
her for a thousand reasons, and because she looked sad and lovely 
at once, because she was gentle to others, and to him an icicle; and 
most of all, because he had made a great mistake about her in his gross, 
clumsy, blundering way, and knew now, that if he had but known 
what she was, he would never have insulted her, but would have tried 
with all his might, though he was not clever, to become good enough 
for her. Butshe had prevented that, she had refused him the faintest 
chance of letting her know that he repented, and by —, be thought 
savagely, he did not repent. These women were all alike; either 
worse than the devil himself, or too icily cold and pure to glance aside 
at such as he. He watched and watched, as if fascinated ; watched 
how she came along, looking tired and pale, but lovely ; despite his 
hatred he felt, with all the finer feeling he had, that she was lovely, and 
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his head turned, his eyes followed her steps, till she arrived at the 
gate, and then her face changed, and he gave a great start, for, standing 
there, exactly as she came up, was Myles Heywood, who had been 
coming (as the astute Mr. Hoyle had perceived) up the hill from the 
opposite direction. 

They met at the gate. Adrienne’s face, after a faint smile, seemed 
to grow still paler and calmer. She held out her hand. Myles 
took off his cap, and though he did not smile—unless a slight quiver 
about the corners of his mouth could be called a smile—yet he took 
her hand, and they spoke together for a moment at the gate. It was 
quite evident that it was Adrienne, and not Myles, who made the 
pause and carried on the conversation which took place before they 
both came on, past the windows (which had the lower panes frosted, 
on purpose to baffle vulgar curiosity), without seeing the two striking 
countenances that were watching them. 

Myles left Adrienne at the door of the second room, and she went 
on to the ladies’ room. 

Frederick Spenceley had entirely forgotten the presence of any one 
but himself. He gave vent to his feelings in a low but distinctly 
audible— 

“ D—n them!” 

He suddenly felt a touch on his arm, and, turning round, with his 
usual disproportionate start, beheld Mr. Hoyle at his elbow, looking 
into his face. 

“Oh! Confound you! What do you want, creeping up to a 
fellow in that way ?” 

“T beg your pardon, sir. I have been looking at that man, Myles 
Heywood . 

” What, that’s the blackguard’s name, is it ?” 

“Yes, sir. My step-son. A—some young ladies choose strange 
friends, sir ; don’t you think so ?” 

Spenceley was about to ask roughly what business of his it was ; but 
something in the intent, glittering fixity of the man’s gaze held him fast. 

“Perhaps they do,” said he, slowly. ‘ What then ?” 

“Only this. That young man’s mother is now my wife. I ought 
to know what sort of a character he is. I ought to know something 
about the young lady, too. If the facts about both of them, the real 
facts, were known, she would be in a different position from what she 
has, and he——” 

Mr. Hoyle laughed. 

“ He—what about him ?” asked Mr. Spenceley, almost breathlessly. 

“Well, I don’t think that young fool of a master of his——” 

“ Who is his master ?” 

“Mallory.” 
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“ Ah—h!” 

“ He’s taken a fancy to him; he’s offered to help him. He did 
help him to his present place. But it was in ignorance of the facts. 
If he knew the facts, my young gentleman would not be in such a 
hurry to patronise him. In fact—he’d be ruined.” 

“ Facts—what facts ?” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Hoyle. “ That’s just it. Properly to investigate 
and establish those facts might be rather expensive.” 

“Oh! you are certain that if they were known they would have 
the requisite effect ?” 

“You mean——” 

“Of parting him and her—of punishing her ?” 

“T tell you, he would leave the place, and she would cry her eyes 
out. I know it.” 

“ And about how expensive would that be ?” demanded Spenceley. 

“Tt would cost a hundred pounds, and I should want five-and- 
twenty to go on with—the rest down when I tell you he has gone.” 

Spenceley put his hand on the money. 

“This is five-and-twenty,’ he remarked. “I must give them a 
cheque for it instead of money down. But remember, if you're 
cheating me 2 

“On my soul and honour, sir,” said Hoyle, with almost vehement 
earnestness, “ you may trust me. It’s as much my cause as yours. 
And meantime, if you should hear any reports to the disadvantage of 
a certain lady, don’t deny them—I told you I knew some queer facts 
about them both.” 

Scarcely had the money been transferred to the keeping of Mr. 
Hoyle, than the door was opened, and Canon Ponsonby, Sebastian 
Mallory, and others, came in. Mr. Hoyle began to study his docu- 
ments, and Fred Spenceley to look out of the window again, his heart 
beating unheroically fast, with a sense of peril of which he felt 
ashamed, and an undercurrent of eager thirst for revenge, the 
stronger in that there was now some prospect of its being gratified. 


CuHapTer X. 


“Bear not false witness ; let the lie 
Have time on its own wings to fly.” 

One fine morning, Mrs. Mallory, her son, and Hugo von Birkenau 
sat at breakfast, and the young men maintained a decorous silence 
while the lady held forth on what was at present her favourite 
topic, the approaching ball at Castle Hill, in honour of Helena’s 
coming of age. 

“ Helena will be the belle at her own ball,” she observed. “I 
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called the other day, and Mrs. Spenceley showed me her dress. It 
had just come from Paris. It is perfectly exquisite. Even you, 
Sebastian, will be able to find no fault with that toilette.” 

“ Black velvet, diamonds, and point lace?” he suggested. ‘“ That 
would be just like her, and then it is a costume on which you may 
spend an indefinite amount of money.” 

“ How ill-natured you are! It isa charming dress, and she will 
look lovely in it. I hope you have secured one dance, at any rate, or 
you will have no chance now.” 

He confessed that he had not acted with sufficient spirit in that 
respect ; he had never even thought of asking for a dance. 

“ Then I am sure she will be very much hurt. She let me see the 
other day that she thought a great deal about your coming.” 

“Tf she did, she is not the girl I take her for,” said he, looking 
rather impatient. It was not Mrs. Mallory’s fault if her son remained 
sceptical on the subject of Helena Spenceley’s penchant for him. She 
had long ago seen that it was useless for her to dangle Helena’s 
hundred thousand pounds before his eyes; he would none of it, 
whereas to Mrs. Mallory it was an ornament which grew more 
becoming and more desirable the longer she looked at it. She had 
discovered, or thought she had discovered, that Sebastian was very 
anxious not to hurt the feelings of any one, by neglect or unkindness, 
“that is, of any one but myself,” as she plaintively told herself—and 
she thought that if she pictured in colours strong enough the affection 
which she was determined Helena had for him, this sensitiveness of 
his might lead to the desired results—sooner or later. 

“ Any other man,” Mrs. Mallory said to herself, “ would have fallen 
in love with the girl for her beauty alone, if she had not had a penny ; 
but in that case of course he would have fallen in love with her.” 

Then she tried to excite his self-esteem, and pique his amour 
propre, by telling him that Helena was very difficult to please, and 
had already had half a dozen, more or less, eligible offers, all of which 
she had refused sans facon. 

“T can quite believe it,” was the tranquil reply. “Sans facgon 
exactly describes her manner and her character as well. She has 
no idea of any medium. Wild enthusiasms and extravagant 
hatreds” 

(“ Like me,” murmured Hugo to his plate.) 

“And I have no doubt she did refuse the ‘six braw gentlemen’ 
you mention, unceremoniously enough.” 

Mrs. Mallory would have despaired, if she had not taken comfort 
in the idea that Sebastian liked to conceal his feelings from her, 
which argued that perhaps he cherished a secret passion for Helena, 
and would do as he ought to do, if he were let alone. 
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Her fears as to the influence of Adrienne Blisset were fitful and 
intermittent. Sometimes that adventuress did not particularly disturb 
her mental peace, but at other moments a dread fear seized her lest 
the game should be going in the very direction she least wished it to 
take; lest the obstacle which interfered with her plans and wishes 
was not Sebastian’s utter and unaccountable indifference to beauty, 
love, and a hundred thousand pounds, but a misguided, infatuated 
inclination on his part, for a daughter of Heth, with neither beauty 
(compared with Helena) nor pretensions. When attacked by such 
thoughts, Mrs. Mallory felt herself turn cold and numb with fear. 
The idea of Adrienne Blisset promoted to her place was the most 
thoroughly unpleasant—not to say altogether hideous—that had ever 
occurred to her. 

On the morning in question, Sebastian, on being asked what his 
plans were, said he should be in his office all morning, and at a 
committee meeting in the afternoon. Would he be in to lunch at 
half past one? Yes, he fully expected so; and with that, he said 
good morning, and went away. 

The others went their several ways. Hugo retired to the drawing- 
room, to a packet of new transcendental German music, and to the 
spinning out certain music of his own. Mrs. Mallory, after an interview 
with her housekeeper, ordered her carriage for half past eleven, wrote 
letters in the breakfast-room till that time, and then got ready and 
drove out in the said carriage. The proverbial “ spectator might have 
seen ” the equipage go from one place to another in the town, and 
afterwards to certain mansions in the vicinity of the same, where 
its mistress made state calls. (It was the fashion in Thanshope to 
make state calls in full dress between twelve and one.) It was quite 
half past one when Mrs. Mallory forsook the war-path, and returning 
home came into the dining-room. She sat down to lunch without 
removing her bonnet. She was dressed in her favourite lavender 
and black, and so attired, with a new and unusual expression of 
animation and amiability upon her high fair features, she looked a 
very handsome, agreeable, though rather thin-lipped English matron. 

The gong sounded. First Hugo strolled in, and raised his dark 
eyes in astonishment when the lady graciously and sweetly inquired : 

“May I give you some soup, Mr. von Birkenau ?” 

“No, thank you,” he replied, politely but tentatively. 

“ How warm it is, is it not? So unlike the end of May. May is 
generally such a bad month in England; don’t you think so ?” 

“You should know best,” said Hugo, bowing solemnly, and some- 
what nervous under this excessive amiability. 

“T wonder what Sebastian is doing,” she remarked, still graciously. 
“He really seems to have his hands quite full.” 
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At that moment he came in. 

“Sorry to be so late, but Sutcliffe kept me. Soup? No, thanks. 
T'll trouble you for some of that cold fowl, Hugo, please.” 

“And will you give me a little sherry, my dear?” said his 
mother. 

Sebastian, too, changed countenance at this tone, privately won- 
dering “what next?” but poured out the sherry with imperturbable 

vity. 

The meal proceeded in silence for some little time, until it occurred 
to Sebastian to ask : 

“Where have you been all morning, mother ?” 

“Driving,” was the vague reply, and another pause ensued. 

Sebastian poured out a glass of sherry, drank some of it, and 
then thought he would trouble Hugo again; he was so awfully 
hungry. Hugo, with a gravity amounting to gloom, wrenched the 
second wing from the fowl before him, and placed it upon Sebastian’s 

late. 
° Sebastian was watching the operation with the intense eagerness 
of a mind quite at ease; and it was at this juncture that Mrs. 
Mallory said : 

“Sebastian, I am sorry to hear of a very strange thing in con- 
nection with that girl—what is her name ?—whose uncle’s affairs 
you somehow got mixed up with.” 

Hugo's eyes gave a flash. That was what was coming. 

“Do you mean Miss Adrienne Blisset?” asked Sebastian, in a 
distinct voice. 

“ Blisset-—yes, Miss Blisset. She professes to take a great interest 
in the relief affairs.” 

“So far as I know, the interest is real—at least if hard work is 
any test of reality.” 

“She appears to choose very strange people as her intimate friends.” 

“Myself, par exemple ?” he suggested. 

War was now declared. The blandness had disappeared from Mrs. 
Mallory’s countenance. The excitement remained. Her son did not 
appear to her to be excited, but Hugo, glancing at him, felt a little 
thrill as he saw all the slight signs which he so well understood, and 
which told him that his friend was moved, much moved, unpleasantly 
moved. 

Mrs. Mallory, all unconscious how much Sebastian knew, and 
reckless of the storm she was invitmg to descend upon herself, 
continued : 

“T must say, I hope you are not amongst her intimate friends, 
unless you wish to be placed on the level of low, immoral, atheistical 
work-people; the very dregs of the lower orders.” 
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“Tt is asserted that Miss Blisset selects her friends from the dregs 
of the lower orders ?” he inquired, with ominous politeness. 

“The case does not rest on mere assertion. Her uncle professed 
peculiar opinions, and she carries them to extremes, as is the way 
with those women who have been brought up amongst men, and 
always led a vagabond life.” 

Sebastian smiled slightly as he carefully balanced a fork upon his 
little finger. 

“ Apres ?” he inquired. 

“She made the acquaintance of a young man of whose character 
the less is said the better—picked him up at some reading-room 
where she used to go in an evening—an evening,” said Mrs. Mallory, 
in an utterly indescribable tone. “She encouraged him to visit her, 
and he did so repeatedly ; he is a socialist, an atheist, and altogether 
immoral. How far the connection may have gone I cannot pretend 
to say, but this I know, that Frederick Spenceley, who is not exactly 
strait-laced. 

“No, certainly not.” 

* Frederick Spenceley declined to make her scqusntance, and took 
his sister away, and declined to let her converse with her.” 

“You have this information from a reliable source ?” 

“Perfectly reliable. I am not at liberty to say who told me, but I 
must say the news exactly “ies with what my own judgment led 
me to expect. I always said . 

“Pardon! No matter what you have always said, or what other 
people say. I can tell you the truth, not from any second-hand 
source, but from my own personal knowledge of the circumstances. 
The young man of whom you have heard such a delightful character 
was, though he no longer is, one of my own work-people. He is 
perfectly respectable, and of unstained character. If Frederick 
Spenceley were one hundredth part—if he could ever become one 
hundredth part as much of a gentleman as Myles Heywood naturally 
is, he might congratulate himself. He—Heywood, I mean—is a 
friend of Miss Blisset’s, and the fact honours both him and her. I 
have met him at her uncle’s house, and I have shaken hands with him 
in his own house. He is a man whom I honour and respect very 
much. §o much for that part of your information. For the rest, 
that Frederick Spenceley refused to make Miss Blisset’s acquaintance 
—my dear mother, I am surprised that a woman with your knowledge 
of the world should believe such a story. I happened to be present 
then, too. Miss Spenceley wished to introduce her brother to Miss 
Blisset, and the latter declined the acquaintance ; I believe she had 
excellent reasons for doing so. I pitied Miss Spenceley, from my 
soul, for she is as superior to her blackguard of a brother as heaven 
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is to earth. But—I trust you will see the wisdom of making the 
best of Miss Blisset, and not the worst, for I shall ask her to be my 
wife—to-day, if I get the chance, and if not, on the very first 
opportunity.” 

Mrs. Mallory had sat, during this prolonged harangue, drawing 
deep breaths, but at the last announcement, made with an emphasis 
unusual to Sebastian, it seemed suddenly to burst upon her, how 
entirely she had overreached herself, and she rose from her chair very 
pale; and, but that her pride forbade it, would have burst into tears. 
of mortification. 

“There is no ingratitude like that of a child to a mother,” said 
she, in an icy voice. “You have done all you could to humiliate me 
and cross my wishes, ever since your return, and now you insult me 
by seeking out the least ——” 

They were at the door. He had opened it for her, but as she 
looked up in uttering those words, she paused, subdued by a certain 
expression in his eyes and mouth. 

“Don’t speak too recklessly of that lady. It will do no good, and 
you would repent it,” he remarked. 

She did not finish her sentence, but swept out of the room, and he 
gently closed the door after her. 

He stood in the middle of the room, biting his lip, till Hugo came 
up to him and took his hand. 

“ Dear Sebastian, I wish you success, though, freilich, I fancied you 
would marry Miss Spenceley.” 

“Why, I wonder?” asked Sebastian, impatiently. “I cannot 
imagine why I am supposed to be destined for Miss Spenceley, or 
she for me. She cannot endure me, and makes no secret of her 
dislike. . . .” 

“You could overcome that,” suggested his counsellor audaciously. 

“Could I? She is perfectly charming, I don’t wish to deny, but 
I have loved Adrienne Blisset for years, and I am not going to give 
her up unless she refuses me.” 

“Fellows don’t always give up when they are refused,” suggested 
Hugo again. 

“Finish your lunch and hold your tongue. What I was going to 
say is, that my mother is answerable for a great deal of mischief by 
persisting in marrying me to Miss Spenceley.” 

“Tf there had been no such person as you, then there would have 
been no mischief,” said Hugo, apparently throwing in the observation 
-between two sips of claret, for he had obediently returned to the 
table. 

“What do you mean 2” asked his friend, stopping in his promenade 
between the two windows. 
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“T mean what I say.” 

“Why, do you mean that I have ever encouraged -——” 

“Miss Spenceley? JI, bewahre! No. But——” 

“T shall do you some serious bodily injury if you don’t curb your 
boundless impertinence. Do you mean that I ever encouraged my 
mother’s scheme in any way ?” 

“Can’t say. I’ve done. Adieu!” said Hugo, going out of the 
room, and singing in an insultingly loud voice— 


* Willst du dein Herz mir schenken, 
So fang’ es heimlich an!” 


Cuapter XI. 


“Opportunity is always golden and beautiful. It is the use it is some- 
times put to that is—imperfect.” 


SepastTran did not find any opportunity that afternoon for carrying 
out his purpose. He was fully occupied; so was Adrienne, and he 
was forced to see her, half an hour before he could leave himself, 
walk away alone in the direction of Blake Street, without having been 
able to exchange a word with her. This annoyed him, and made him 
feel nervous and anxious. Three months ago he would, without any 
inordinate vanity, have felt almost secure of being accepted if he 
proposed to Adrienne; now he felt very far from sure of it. The 
unpleasant scene with Mrs. Mallory left him determined to wait no 
longer, no more to “fear his fate too much,” but “to put it to the 
touch, and win or lose it all,” that very day, be it-early or late. 

Accordingly, he returned home after the meeting, dined alone 
before the usual time, and, knowing that Adrienne was usually at 
home about half past seven, set off a little after seven. 

His shortest way to Blake Street was to go past the town- 
hall, and proceed through the pleasure-grounds on the _hill-side, 
through the park at the top, and so across the Townfield into Blake 
Street. 

This he did, and having ascended the hill, entered the park by one 
of its gates, and found that it was almost deserted. There was a 
nursemaid and some children playing about the croquet lawn; there 
was aman reclining upon a bench in a rocky recess—a man who 
seemed tired, for he was almost crouched together; his face was 
completely hidden by his arm and hand, which were stretched on the 
back of the bench. There was also a woman’s figure advancing from 
the other end of the park, and Sebastian’s heart gave a spring as he 
recognised Adrienne Blisset. 
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He walked up to her, and met her. 

“You here, Mr. Mallory, at thistime? That is unusual, isn’t it?” 

“T am here because I was on my way to your house, hoping very 
much to find you in. I am glad I have not missed you altogether.” 

“T,am glad too. I was going to see Mary Heywood, and should 
most likely have sat with her some time, for my conscience accuses 
me of having neglected her. But shall we return to my house ?” 

“Not on any account—that is, if you are not tired and do not 
object to walking about on this terrace for a short time.” 

“Not in the least. What a lovely evening it is! And how clear! 
Look at those purple moors to the north. I have often longed to get 
to the top of one of those moors. What do you think I should see at 
the other side ?” 

“Yorkshire—and more moors.” 

“Those are the moors on the other side of which Charlotte and 
Emily Bronté lived,” said Adrienne, her thoughts taking any direction 
but the one Sebastian wished. 

“Yes, I believe so. Haworth and Keighley, and all about there. 
You should go there some time. But don’t look at the prospect now. 
I want to ask you something.” 

“ Yes!” said Adrienne, turning to him with a half-smile. 

The smile died away. She found his eyes fixed upon hers with an 
unmistakable meaning in their earnest gaze. Her own face flushed 
deeply, as he gently took her hand and said : 

“T have tried in vain to take an opportunity—at last I have had 
to make one. I must know something, certainly. I cannot wait 
any longer. Adrienne, I love you dearly—I have loved you ever 
since I lost sight of you on that unhappy morning after you left 
Wetzlar. I knew it then, and my love has only grown stronger ever 
since. Can you return it? Will you—some time—be my wife?” 

He felt his happy confidence falling from him on all sides, as he 
beheld her face, and stood there, cold, as if a warm mantle had 
dropped from his shoulders. 

“You—lI am very sorry,” she stammered. “Oh, Mr. Mallory ——” 

“Mr. Mallory!” he echoed drearily. “Adrienne, I see what you 
are going to say, but think again! I must have been a terrible, con- 
ceited fool all this time; but will you not think again? Wait till 
to-morrow. Don’t speak to-day. Let me explain.” 

Adrienne’s face was full of pain as she said tremulously but 
decisively : 

“No. It would be wrong. I know what I feel, and must always 
feel, now. I admire you very much; I respect you, oh, more than I 
ean tell you. I have a sort of affection for you. Indeed, I am very 
fond of you. You were so good to me,” said Adrienne, with tears 
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swimming in her eyes; “but I cannot marry you. . . . Oh, do not 
look like that!” she exclaimed, in an agony, “I am so sorry; I am so 
SOITY. 

«| re you quite certain?” he asked in a low voice. “Have I all 
along been so utterly indifferent to the woman I 2 

“Not indifferent. You were never indifferent to me. And 
once——” 

“Once!” he echoed eagerly. 

“J thought—I believed ——” 

“That you could love me—perhaps that you did love me ?” 

She bowed. 

“ Ah, that was when I was away. But why should you not love 
me now, dearest? If you would only let me show you how I love 
you—you must—you could not help—so good and so loving as you are.” 

“No, no! Do not speak to me of it. It can never be. I know 
my own heart now—too well,” she said, looking at him almost 
appealingly, and with distracted, troubled eyes. 

“ And there is no love in it for me ?” 

“Not that kind of love. Oh, heavens! why must I have such 
things to say to you! You must know that you ought to havea 
very different kind of wife from me. Your wife should be rich and 
beautiful, and quite different. You will see it yourself some day, 
when you meet a woman worthy of you, who will love you as you 
deserve to be loved.” 

“That is cold comfort when the woman I worship won’t have me. 
I cannot make you love me.” 

“ Only because another man has all the love I have to give,” said 
Adrienne, scarcely audibly, as she turned aside her face. 

Sebastian stood still for a moment. 

“Forgive me!” said he; “it is hopeless, I see. I will never speak 
to you of it again.” 

“Forgive me!” she said, much moved. “I ought—no, I could not 
tell you. I have been distracted ... I——” 

“Do not reproach yourself,” said he, chivalrously. “I understand. 
After this” (they had begun to move towards the farther gate of the 
park, along the broad terrace where the man was sitting on the seat in 
the trees)—“ after this I have not another word to say. We shall have 
to meet as before, Adrienne. May I call you Adrienne sometimes ?” 

“ Always, if you like.” 

“ Will you try to overlook this—to treat me as if I had not annoyed 
you thus ?” 

“ Annoyed me—you ! Oh, how can you ask?” 

“And then slander will be silenced, and there will be no more 
misunderstandings. All will be clear between us.” 
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The tenderness he felt he could not banish from his voice, and hers 
trembled as she answered : 

“Quite clear—as it should be.” 

He raised her hand to his lips, and they passed on. The man on 
the bench had not moved, and they, as they uttered these last 
words, which were in effect a farewell, saw nothing and no one but 
each other. 

“T must go home. I cannot go on now,” said Adrienne, as they 
arrived at the gate. 

“T will leave you. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” said she, putting her hand in his, but not looking at 
him. He kept her hand in his so long that at last she looked up. 

“ Dear Sebastian, I o 

“ There, that is all I wanted,” said he, with a rather faint smile. 
“God keep you, child. Good-bye!” 

When Adrienne had left her home, it had been with the firm 
resolution to see Mary Heywood before returning. But she met 
Sebastian, and the visit was not accomplished. 


Cuaprer XII. 


“Great Mother Nature! 
Eternal good and blessed! 
Hear me! Hear my prayer! 
Forsake me not in this my need 


Mytres Heywoop’s life had become worse and darker than 
merely a sad life. It was filled with a wretched pain and 
unrest, which had been growing like a disease for weeks. His was 
an earnest, passionate nature, deep and intense ; but there was in it 
a well-spring of contentment, a something essentially sweet and 
wholesome, which, so long as no very disturbing element intruded, 
left him tolerably at ease with his life, in spite of the vague dissatis- 
faction and striving which had led him in earlier days to associate 
himself with radical working-men’s clubs; which had made him 
eagerly devour all kinds of iconoclastic literature, and which had 
often sent him home, on pay-day, meditating upon the unequal 
manner in which wealth was distributed. But he had had nothing 
to make him feel this inequality, keenly and cruelly, until, with one 
single circumstance, one single evening’s adventure, the turning- 
point in his life came, and he seemed all at once to realise the 
significance of all these things: wealth, station, and culture, in the 
shape of Adrienne Blisset. From that time his view of things was 
changed. He had seen what he felt to be the best, and most beauti- 
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ful, and desirable thing in the world; and he did desire it with the 
ardour of a young man and a poet and a lover all combined, and 
with an ardour deeper still—the ardour of one who feels that every- 
thing ,reat and high and satisfactory lies in one direction, and in 
the other, blackness, emptiness, death, if death be the opposite of life. 
He could never look back or down again; and yet, the more he 
looked forwards and upwards, the more did all he saw in the distance 
seem unattainable and impossible. He had quite ceased to visit 
Adrienne. To be with her now was only a prolonged ache and pain. 
He watched her wistfully, and noted m his heart each day that 
passed over without a visit from her. She used to come so often; 
now she never came at all. He knew—every one knew, that her 
uncle was dead, and that she was his heiress. More than once he 
had heard it was likely that she and Sebastian Mallory would be 
married. He felt it to be very likely himself; but to go and see her, 
to hear such a thing from her own lips, was more than his will had 
strength to accomplish. 

Myles had at one time heartily despised Sebastian Mallory ; and 
later, with little more reason, had as intensely disliked him. Now 
that was all changed, and he himself was surprised to find how 
utterly and entirely his resentment had burnt out, vanished, evapo- 
rated. He could see his (as he considered him) successful rival 
without any other feeling than one of quiet, despairing indifference. 
His most active wish, when he was conscious of actively wishing 
anything, was that all this could somehow come to an end, that some 
change would soon take place. 

The change was approaching, in a manner so unexpected, so 
utterly terrible and unthought of, that if his sore and weary heart 
led him somewhat astray, a just and righteously acting world must 
not blame him too severely. When the eyes are dim with watching, 
when every nerve is irritable from long strain and a cruel endless 
tension, when calamity quickly succeeds calamity, it is not given to 
all men to act exactly as they ought to do. 

On the morning of the day on which Mrs. Mallory had been so 
signally defeated as regarded Miss Blisset, Myles Heywood received a 
letter. Address and contents were alike in a handwriting unknown 
to him. The epistle was simply headed, “'Thanshope,” with the date 
following. He turned it over, and the subscription puzzled him— 
“ A Christian Well-wisher,” it was signed. Marvelling at the whole 
thing, he began at the beginning, and read it through. 


“Do you know,” began the “ Christian Well-wisher,” “ what position 
you are standing in? Do you know to whom you really owe your 
situation? You owe it to your friend Mr. Sebastian Mallory. Ask 
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him if he did not get Canon Ponsonby’s casting vote, which, with 
his own, got you in. I thought you were determined to owe nothing 
to him. Do you know that, with all his fair professions, he is steal- 
ing a march upon you in one direction—that if you don’t either make 
sure of a certain young lady, or give her up altogether, you will 
soon look a great fool? I say this because it is well known that you 
and she are, or were, great friends. Ask any one you know, almost 
any one in the town of Thanshope, what is said about you and her, 
and see if I have not written the truth. There is one way open to 
you out of this, and one only—you can leave the place. I take a 
real interest in you, and advise this, supposing that you do feel some 
grief at having caused her to be spoken about in such a manner. Of 
course you are at liberty either to take my advice or leave it. I 
should think there cannot be much doubt which is the most manly, 
not to say Christian, course. “A Cristian WELL-WISHER.” 


He laid the letter down, feeling that he was trembling—feeling 
almost as if his limbs failed him. He did not speculate as to who 
had written the letter. Much of it seemed true to him. Sebastian’s 
love for Adrienne was no delusion of his jealous fancy. Nothing was 
said against her; he was blamed, and it was hinted that others spoke 
lightly of her. He was told to test the report, to inquire for himself; 
the challenge was a fair one. 

That he owed his situation to Sebastian Mallory’s influence was 
nothing ; such things as that had now lost the slightest power to 
distress him. That Sebastian was “stealing a march” upon him— 
that idea was so ludicrous and so pitiable as to make him smile drily 
in the midst of his own torture. There was no sting in that. If 
Sebastian chose to woo Adrienne, if she chose to receive his wooing, 
who should say them nay? He had no such right, at least. He 
dwelt for a moment on these points, and then came the rush of 
horror and disgust, the sickening, dreadful part of it. He shook 
with fury, and with misery too, as he realised that there were 
people who had watched him and her; that wrong constructions had 
been ‘put upon their friendship; that people gossiped about her— 
coupled her name with his. It stung him into madness. There 
must be something in it. ‘“ Ask,” said the writer, “ask, and see if I 
have not written the truth.” To advise him to go away—to appeal 
to his manly feeling! It was like a hideous dream, which he could 
not at first grasp. His heart was sore and aching already ; this blow 
seemed to crush him. His nerves had been strained for weeks past ; 
he saw nothing in its proper light or just proportions. He thrust the 
letter into his breast-pocket, and, driven by necessity, went out to his 
work. How he got that work accomplished he could not tell. Adrienne 
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was not there, or he did not think he could have struggled through 
with it. 

At noon he took his way home again. Crossing the Townfield, he 
met Harry Ashworth, who joined him, wishing him good day, and 
observing : 

“Myles, lad, you don’t look so well. What ails you?” 

“Nothing, nothing ails me,” said Myles; and then there flashed a 
sudden thought into his mind: that letter—that “Ask, and see if I 
have not written the truth.” He would put it to the test now; no 
time like the present. 

“T’m telling lies,” said he; “something does ail me. Harry, are 
you my friend ?” 

“ Ay, for sure I am, old lad.” 

“Then come and prove it. Come with me into our house; I want 
to show you something.” 

They were close at home. Myles led the way, and Harry followed 
him into the parlour, the front room, now stripped of almost all the 
furniture and ornaments which had formerly been the pride of Mary’s 
life. 

“See here!” said Myles, his eyes filled with a sombre fire, and his 
lips twitching a little, as he pulled out the letter: “read this, and 
tell me, when you've done, if you know who’s meant in it.” 

Harry looked surprised, but took the letter and read it. Myles 
watched him, thinking what a good idea it was to make him read the 
letter. If the report were unfounded, he would not guess who was 
referred to; and if it were true, he would. Harry’s face changed, 
grew amazed, embarrassed, as he read on. When he had finished the 
letter, he folded it up, and returned it, without speaking, to its owner. 
He did not look at Myles, but out of the window, as he said: 

“Tt’s a very queer kind of a letter.” 

“Well,” said Myles, obliged to raise his voice, but desirous that 
neither Mary nor Edmund should overhear the conversation, “can you 
give a guess, lad, as to who the lady is that’s spoken of ?” 

“Well,” said Harry, rather confusedly, “I have heard some talk 
about you and—and—that lady.” 

“Suppose I don’t know who is meant? Suppose it’s all a riddle to 
me?” said Myles. 

But Harry shook his head, saying : 

“Nay, nay, that won’t do.” 

“But tell me who you think it is,” said Myles, impatiently, despe- 
rately ; “tell me, for God’s sake! I will know, Harry, so out with it.” 

“You must remember, it’s no tale of mine—it’s only what I’ve 


heard; and I believe the lady meant is Miss Blisset. Fact is,” he 
added decisively, “I know it is!” 
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Again Myles’s lips quivered a little as he said : 

“You said you were my friend, Harry. You must tell me what 
you've heard.” 

“Well, it’s useless to deny that there’s a story going about that 
before her uncle died she was in love with you, and that you said so 
often; but J don’t believe it, old chap. You never think I believe 
it all ?” 

“That I said she was in love with me?” said Myles, in a voice that 
had grown almost hoarse. 

“Yes; and that when you went to their house it wasn’t exactly to 
see the old gentleman, but P 

“There, that will do!” said the other, holding up his hand and 
turning away sickened. It was too hideons. If any such rumour 
had penetrated to her ears? He could not speak, till Harry in an 
ill-judged moment said : 

“Nay, there’s nothing to take on about so much, Myles. Some 
enemy of yours has written that letter—some one as wants you out 
of the way. Can’t you see what he’s driving at when he advises you 
to go? Likely enough some one as thinks he might get your place 
if you were gone. But you're not the sort of chap to pay any 
attention re 

“The advice is good,” said Myles, curtly. “Very likely I shall 
take it. Do you know who set this tale going ?” he asked, turning to 
Harry with a look which startled the latter. 

“'That’s just what no one can tell,” saidhe. “ Itseems to be known 
everywhere, and yet we can’t tell where it comes from.” 

“Though you give it the benefit of free discussion. Well, I’ve 
found out what I wanted to know. There’s only one thing more—if 
you care for me or mine—and we’ve known each other a good many 
years now—you'll never speak of what we have spoken of this 
morning.” 

“My hand upon it,” said his friend. “Never so long as I live.” 

They left the room. Harry departed by the back way to have a 
word with Mary, and to offer to come and sit up that night with 
Edmund, who was much worse. The offer was accepted, and Harry 
went away. 

The midday meal was again a very sad one. Myles ate nothing, 
and said nothing ; and Mary, full of fears and forebodings, was almost 
as bad. 

After dinner the young man went out again—up the street he 
hated, to the room which had become a purgatory to him. How he 
loathed the sight of that long building with the many windows and 
the well-known faces! It seemed to him as if every eye must be 
fixed upon him, every finger pointing at him. 
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Work was not over until late that afternoon. It was six o'clock, 
or after, when Myles got home again, and on going into the house 
found that Mary was sitting upstairs with Edmund: so, after brooding 
a little, his mind full of wild, half-chaotic projects and ideas, he left 
the house and wandered out, he knew not whither. At last he found 
himself in the park, pacing about the broad terrace, and looking, with 
eyes that saw nothing, across the idle town and the nearer hills, to 
the blue calm moorland ridges far away to the north. It was a scene 
he had loved, half unconsciously, from his childhood up, but to-day it 
was without joy—almost without existence for him. 

At last he seated himself on a bench situated in a kind of rockery 
which ran along one side of the terrace; the seat was a little retired 
in a hollow of the rockwork, and there he remained, and gradually he 
turned his back upon the prospect and his face to the wall, and hid 
his face in his arm and fought alone, as well as he could, with the 
misery and despair which rushed over him like a flood. He saw no 
point of cheerfulness or light in all his life’s sky. All was black and 
thick and overcast. 

“This is no fit place for me to stay in,” he thought. “I must get 
away as soon as I can. If I go, all the lies will die out quickly 
enough, and then—there’s another man who is ready to fight her 
battles for her, and he may see her as much as he pleases, and 
there’s no harm in it.” 

How long he had remained there motionless and miserable he did 
not know. He had forgotten all outside things, and was busied solely 
with his wretched self-introspection. At last, however, distant voices 
first, and then approaching footsteps, which advanced slowly and with 
many pauses, penetrated to his abstracted ear. He did not move ; why 
should any one notice him, or think of him? Still less did he move 
when he distinctly heard and recognised Sebastian Mallory’s voice 
close to him saying : 

“ And then slander will be silenced, and there will be no more mis- 
understandings. All will be clear between us.” 

His voice was deep with love as he spoke, and to each vibration of 
it Myles’s heart seemed to give an answering throb. 

“Quite clear, as it should be,” replied the voice he loved best, and 
it trembled too. 

They paced past. Myles hid his face more deeply in his tolded 
arms. He heard Sebastian kiss her hand, and then their voices died 
away—their footsteps too, and at last Myles raised his head and 
changed his position. He was half puzzled at the change which had 
come over him, at the quiet apathy which seemed to fill his whole 
soul. He had heard those words spoken which he had thought would 
be harder than any other words for him to bear, and yet he found 
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himself sitting on in the same place, his pulses beating no faster, his 
breath coming no more quickly. Such utter indifference he felt to be 
ominous, and yet, though he tried, he could bring no different feelings 
forward ; he repeated to himself all that he thought he had lost, all 
he believed Sebastian had won: conned it over as a devotee might 
tell his beads, but it had no effect. He felt no special pain or 
indignation. 

And yet, when he rose with the instinctive intention of turning his 
steps homeward, he found that he was incapable of going home. He 
recoiled from the very idea of entering the house, or speaking to any 
one he knew. He stood reasoning within himself about it. 

“Why shouldn’t I go home? Home is surely the best place. 
Molly is there, and Ned. I ought to go and stay with him ; he’s so 
ill.” And he forced his feet towards home. But it was useless, he 
felt it impossible to enter the house. 

“T know what I want,” he reasoned within himself. “I want a 
good stretch of a walk, right over the moors, and away from this 
smoky hole. There’s nothing like a moorland breeze for blowing 
away unhealthy fancies. Harry used to say so, and he’s tried it 
often enough, and in trouble enough, poor lad.” . 

He smiled. He found himself pitying Harry Ashworth with an 
intensity of commiseration such as he could not by any means wring 
out for his own sorrows. 

But he congratulated himself. A long, long walk, a walk of 
twenty miles or so, to prove to himself that he was still young and 
strong, and swift of foot, and that six weeks’ of clerkship drudgery, 
and six months’ alternate hot and cold, hope and fear, doubt and 
despair, had not impaired one iota his strength and endurance! That 
glorious moorland air, blowing keen and fresh, though it was pure, 
from the north, over the top of Blackrigg! There was surely not a 
grief, not a solitude-nourished fear and sorrow, that its strong, bracing 
breath would not blow clean away ! 

By this time he had left the park, and was walking quickly 
down the street in a northerly direction. He met one or two friends 
and acquaintances before he got fairly out of the town; he returned 
their salutations quite mechanically, and still walked on. Just outside 
Thanshope, as the suburb of Bridgefold began, there stood a well- 
known public-house, the Craven Heifer ; and, as he was passing its 
door, some one hailed him. 

«Eh, Myles! I say, Myles, is yon you?” 

He looked up, and saw a man standing in the doorway—a man 
whom he had known years ago, who had once worked side by side 
with him in the factory, and had left and gone over into Rossendale 
before Myles had been promoted from the weaving-shed to the ware- 
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house. He stared blankly at the man, who had been drinking, and, 
though by no means drunk, was decidedly elevated. 

“Come in, mon?” he cried. “It’s years sin’ I saw you. Come in, 
and have a glass, for old acquaintance sake. I'll stand it.” 

He would not be gainsaid, but rolled out, and pulled his former 
friend into the taproom. There were half a dozen men there, all 
more or less happy and free from care, as it seemed to Myles. They 
welcomed him noisily, and his friend asked him, with unnecessary 
affectionateness of tone and manner, what it should be. 

“What? Oh, anything. What you are having yourself,” said 
Myles, greeting first one and then another of them, and thinking, with 
a kind of savage mirth, within himself that there were more kinds of 
pleasure in the world than one ; since he could not have one kind, he 
might as well try another. He would see whether these men, who 
seemed so pleased to see him, were really such bad company after all. 
And he sat down, and waited until a girl brought him a glass of 
steaming hot punch—whisky punch; that was what they were 
drinking. 

“Now, then,” cried his acquaintance, “good luck to you, Myles! 
Here’s to our next merry meeting, eh ?” 

“To our next!” said Myles, raising the glass to his lips, and then, 
even as it touched them, feeling as if he had suddenly come to his 
senses, he put the glass down on the table. “Not yet,” he said, half 
aloud, and got up from his seat and walked out of the room, shaking 
off the hands that were outstretched to stay him, and unheeding the 
loud and angry expostulations which came after him. 

“Pah !” he exclaimed, as he took his way along the road again; 
“T’m not come to that yet !” 

It was along and toilsome road that led from the town of Thans- 
hope, through some outlying suburbs, to a large manufacturing village, 
called Hamerton, which lay on the very skirts of Yorkshire, closed in 
on all sides by the great ridges of Blackrigg, and some neighbouring 
wild and desolate moors. He took the road along which Hugo and 
Sebastian had once driven, and the sun had set as he turned his face 
towards the hills with that strange sensation of oppressive apathy and 
indifference ever at his heart. The night was descending : the “ stars 
rushed out,” as he at length gained the complete solitude of the moors, 
and, turning aside from the road, plunged half knee-deep into the 
thick heather and ling, which was the only vegetation about there. 
He walked, for a very short time as it seemed to him—really, for 
hours—battling with the horrible sensations of a great, black, yawning, 
hideous blank, a huge emptiness, an ewiges Nichts, which completely 
overpowered him. He was unconscious how far he had gone, or 
where he was, or that he was even weary, when suddenly he found 
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himself stumbling over the knolls of heather, and, looking up, found 
that it wasdark. The summer night had closed in, and he, for aught 
he knew, might be twenty miles away, or thirty, from Thanshope. 

He thought he would sit down and rest a little, so he sank down 
upon the friendly heather, and found that it formed a soft and yielding 
bed, and that the air which played around his head and face was cool, 
and pure, and sweet. For a moment he found a blessed sensation of 
rest and relief, and then all things seemed softly to swim and fade 
around him; with sweeping wing sleep came upon him, and laid her 
finger upon his eyelids, and bade the weary brain rest. He sank 
gradually down in the hollow of the heather, and a deep, dreamless 
slumber overcame him, and saved him. Never had sleep been a more 
beneficent visitant; never had kindly Nature taken to her soft arms 
a more weary, heartsick child of hers, than she did that summer 
night, when she offered to Myles Heywood rest upon her own broad 
bosom. 


Cuapter XIII. 


SUNRISE, 


Mary Heywoop, all the weary afternoon of that weary day, sat 
beside Edmund’s bed and nursed him, with fear at her heart that the 
nursing would be of no long duration. The fever which had consumed 
him was over, but the weakness which remained was terrible—it was 
a weakness from which, as Mary dimly felt, there would never be any 
rallying. She had brought sewing and knitting upstairs into the 
little bedroom, and she drew down the blind “to keep the sun out,” as 
they both said. Edmund lay perfectly still. She asked him if she 
should read to him, but he smiled a little, and shook his head. 
Neither of them knew how very near the end was. Edmund, if he 
could have known, would have been very glad, and Mary would have 
been so miserable, that it was well she did not know. 

“T could like to see Myles a bit,” said Edmund at last ; “I ne’er 
see him now, hardly. He’s quite different from what he was.” 

“He’s not happy,” said Mary. “I don’t rightly know what ails 
him, but it’s summat very bad, I’m sure.” 

“Oh, he doesn’t like bein’ out o’ work. No more should I, if I 
was him. He's ne’er been used to such pinchin’ work as this. They 
keep him a long time at yon shop.” 

“Ay, they do. Harry Ashworth said he’d come and sit wi’ thee 
to-neet, Ned. Would thou like it ?” 

Edmund assented, with a look of pleasure, and there was silence, 
while the afternoon wore on, and at last Mary’s head began to droop. 
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She was weary with sorrow, with working, and with watching. The 
atmosphere of the room was close and heavy, although Mary had 
conscientiously tried to follow out the doctor’s directions about 
keeping it ventilated. She could not keep her eyes open, but slept 
in her chair until Edmund’s feeble touch on her arm awoke her, and 
she started up. 

“ Eh, what is it, lad ?” 

“TI could so like summat to drink, Molly,” said he, gaspingly. 
“ And I think there’s summat not reet wi’ Myles. I heard him come 
in, and sit quite still for a bit, and now he’s gone out again, without 
coming up here, or waitin’ for his tea, or anything.” 

Thoroughly awake, Mary hurried downstairs, and found emptiness 
and solitude. She could see that Myles had been in. She could see 
the chair that he had drawn up to the table and pushed away again, 
and she wondered and was uneasy at his going out thus, without 
word or message. 

The kitchen, too, felt close. She drew up the window, and set the 
back door open to let some air in. Then she roused the fire, and set 
the gently singing kettle upon it, and brought out the tea-things. 
She prepared some tea for Edmund, and took it upstairs to him. He 
had said he was very thirsty, and he took the cup eagerly, and put 
his lips to it, then put it down again. 

“T feel very faint, Mary; I can’t take that. I mun have a little 
—bran——” 

He had fainted, and it was some time before she succeeded in 
restoring him to consciousness. 

“Eh, I wish Myles was here ; I wish Harry would come,” she kept 
murmuring to herself, looking with anguish upon the poor worn face, 
which had now the stamp of the approaching end set upon it in 
unmistakable characters. 

At last a knock at the outer door informed her that Harry 
Ashworth had come. She ran downstairs and let him in, drawing 
him into the kitchen ; and when they were there, sat down upon her 
rocking-chair, and began to cry heartily. 

“ Why, Mary, what ails thee, lass?” said Harry, taking her hand. 

“ Myles is gone out—I don’t know where, and yon poor lad upstairs 
hasn’t so much longer to be here,” said Mary, looking at him with 
her tearful eyes. “Thou munnot leave me yet awhile, Harry.” 

Whether the presence of a great mutual sorrow broke the barrier 
which had hitherto existed between these two, I know not. As 
Mary begged him not to leave her, their eyes met, and something in 
those eyes gave Harry the courage he had never before been able to 
summon to his aid. It was as if by a mutual impulse that they bent 
towards each other, and their lips met for consolation and reassurance ; 
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and Harry, with a wonderful sense of strength of courage, put his 
arm round Mary’s waist, saying : 

“There’s nought I’d like so well as never to leave thee at all, 
Mary, if thou could look at such a poor, deaf, marred chap as me. 
Sometimes I think thou could, and sometimes I’m sure thou couldn’t. 
Dost think thou could make up thy mind to take me ?” 

“T made up my mind long ago what I'd doif ever thou asked me,” 
said Mary, naively. 

“ And what was that ?” 

“ Why, to take thee, for sure,” she answered. 

Harry, smiling, looking on her with amaze and admiration, 
ventured on another kiss, and said : 

“Eh, but I have been a fool not to speak to thee before.” 

She smiled a little, and ,then the remembrance of the troubled 
present returning to her, said : 

“Tm very happy, but we mun think o’ poor Ned just now. Thee 
go upstairs, and tell him what thou’s done. He always were sus- 
picious about thee. It'll cheer him up like, and I'll come after thee 
in a minute or two.” 

Just for a few moments the news had the desired effect upon 
Edmund. He shook hands with Harry, smiled, and looked what he 
had not voice enough to say. But the same chill look of coming 
death was upon his face; and Mary, as Myles still did not come, 
could not rest until she had been out and brought the doctor back 
with her. The doctor was a busy man. He made a very brief 
visit—said nothing much in the sick-room, but ordered some restora- 
tive, and, when Mary followed him downstairs and tremulously asked 
his opinion, said brusquely, but not at all unkindly, 

“My good girl, you must make up your mind to lose him. I 
cannot even assure you that he will live till morning.” 

Restraining her tears, Mary went upstairs again, and, with Harry, 
resumed her watch by the sick lad. They were slow and solemn 
hours. They saw the end approaching under their very eyes; they 
saw Death’s grey seal stamping its impress more and more visibly 
upon the features, and one on either side the narrow little bed they 
sat, while it grew deep night, and still Myles did not come home. 

“What can be keeping him?” the girl uneasily wondered again 
and again; but she dared not speak her wonder, for every time that 
Edmund roused from the lethargy which was settling more and more 
heavily upon him, he looked round with an anxious gaze, and a vague 
astonishment at the absence of that brother who had been his stay 
and protection all his weak and painful life. 

Midnight passed, and still the sorrowful watch lasted. One o'clock 
struck, and still he came not; and still the face on the pillow grew 
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greyer and more deathlike. Two o’clock passed, and yet all was as it 
had been. Towards half past two, Mary, going softly to the window, 
raised a corner of the blind, and beheld the first flush of dawn in the 
east, as it may be seen at that hour on a June morning. Her heavy 
eyes looked across the houses, across the town, to where the pure sky, 
with a cool, bright light, showed the ridges of the moors. She looked 
back into the room. Harry’s eyes had followed her, and hung upon 
her face ; and Edmund’s eyes too were opened, wide, bright, and clear. 
His voice had regained a last flicker of strength, as he said distinctly, 

“Wind up the blind, Molly, and open the window a bit. Let me 
see the sun rise.” 

Speechless, Mary complied. A waft of pure, fresh morning air 
was borne into the room through the open window. Then there was 
a pause. From where he lay, Edmund could see the broadening rose- 
flush in the east, and then suddenly the chimes from the spire rang 
out ; three was solemnly tolled, and in a moment there rang out upon 
the sleeping town, resting from its troubles, the sweet old tune, 
“ Life let us cherish!” Mary heard the tune, “ Myles’s tune,” as she 
called it, and wondered longingly where he was. She returned to the 
bedside, and Harry went to the window. Edmund had closed his 
eyes again, and another quarter had chimed, when Harry exclaimed : 

“He's there! He’s coming !” 

In a few moments more, Myles stood in the room. There were 
very few words more. They all stood round the bed, and Edmund 
held his brother’s hand. In the watching him, the others had no 
time to notice the haggard look on Myles’s face. Day grew broader, 
and life waned. Four was chiming melodiously ; the first stir of life 
was audible, as Edmund quietly breathed his last. 

Mary was sobbing—the sunrise was over—and day, full, glowing 
and brilliant, poured in upon the dead face. 
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Same Cheatrical Recollections. 


My memory goes back to the time when Mrs. Jordan, the merry 
disciple of Thalia, who at one time divided the admiration of the 
London playgoers with Mrs. Siddons, the inimitable favourite of 
Melpomene. Sir Gilbert Elliott, afterwards Lord Minto, was in 
ecstasies (see his letters) when she appeared in a “ breeches part” 
because she had pretty legs and feet! Such an attraction would be of 
no account in these times when the calf and the knee are to be seen 
night after night in scores of instances without an atom of talent to 
hallow the exposure. But Mrs. Jordan relied more on espieglerie 
than personal charms to hold enchained the visitors of Drury Lane. 
The mischievous tricks of Little Pickle in the ‘Spoiled Child’ and 
Priscilla Tomboy in the ‘ Romp,’ to which may be added Nell in ‘ The 
Devil to Pay’ (a rude adaptation of ‘Le Diable 4 Quatre’), were 
always acceptable. Little Pickle dressed as a sailor, with a song and a 
hornpipe, was irresistible, for Trafalgar and the Nile had made the 
Jack Tar of the British Navy an object of affection. Not on the 
stage only was Mrs. Jordan worthy of regard and admiration. Her 
excellence as a mother won the endearing affection of her children ; and 
the fidelity with which she adhered to the Duke of Clarence elicited a 
tribute of respect from the excellent Queen Adelaide. It was not long 
before Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, one of Mrs. Jordan’s sons, went to 
Bombay as Commander-in-chief, some thirty years ago, that I was walk- 
ing with him in Pall Mall, when we turned into Marlborough House 
just as a public sale had been effected of many of the rather old- 
fashioned articles of furniture which the deceased queen had preserved 
during her widowhood. As we entered, Lord Frederick saw lying in 
the hall, near the entrance, an old clock face and an épergne of wood, 
covered with room wall-paper. Asking if they had been sold, and 
the porter replying in the negative, he desired that the auctioneer 
might be informed of his wish to buy them, and turning to me he 
said, “S——, those were the property of my dear mother. I will 
not part with them—she was the best of mothers,” and the tears 
stood in his eyes. He told me, at that time, that Queen Adelaide had 
performed a very graceful act after her marriage with the duke. 
There was a portrait (full length) of Mrs. Jordan in one of the apart- 
ments at Bushey. The duke had directed its removal, as he did not 
care that the duchess should be constantly reminded of his connection 
with the charming actress. But the amiable consort of the duke 
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would not hear of such a thing. Said the duchess: “She was, in all 
respects, as good as a wife to your Royal Highness, and did her duty as 
a mother—let it remain,” and the picture continued in its place after 
the duke became William the Fourth. 

The most fascinating successor to Mrs. Jordan was Fanny Kelly, 
who on her retirement from the stage opened The Royalty. Like 
Mrs. Jordan, she too was favourably endowed by nature in her pedal 
extremities. Very brief were the petticoats in 1812-16, showing 
fair ankles to much advantage, and irate were audiences when they 
were concealed. Tom Dibdin wrote a farce called ‘My Spouse 
and I,’ and Fanny Kelly had to appear in trousers. This led to 
the publication of a song to the tune of ‘Green Grow the Rashes, 0.’ 


“O my, Fanny Kelly, oh! 
Charming Fanny Kelly, oh! 
Her ankle neat, 
Her little feet; 
Of admiration rouses, oh! 
Oh, Dibdin, why, in ‘Spouse and I,’ 
Hide them in boots and trousers, oh !” 


Equally with Mrs. Jordan, Fanny Kelly was powerful and interesting 
in melodrama. In the ‘Maid and the Magpie,’ an English version 
of ‘La Pie Voleuse’ (better remembered nowadays as Rossini’s opera 
‘La Gazza Ladra’), she was amazingly pathetic; nor was she less 
effective in ‘The Innkeeper’s Daughter,’ a dramatical copy of 
Southey’s ‘ Mary the Maid of the Inn.’ The horror depicted in her 
most expressive features, as she brings into the inn the hat which 
contained the name of her lover (a supposed wanderer), will never be 
effaced from my recollection. Scarcely less effective was her por- 
trayal of the heroism of the girl in assisting the escape, by boat, of 
her guilty lover, Richard—admirably personated by James Wallack, 
the father of the present manager of Wallack’s Theatre, New 
York. James, or “Jim,” as “ his familiars” and the public called him, 
enjoyed considerable pre-eminence from 1814 until he went to 
America, a few years later, not less on account of his dramatic promise 
than his personal appearance. As he walked to the theatre (Drury 
Lane) either to attend rehearsals or the treasury, attired in a blue 
swallow tail and gilt buttons, buckskin pantaloons and glossy 
hessian boots, a white cravat that Brummel could not eclipse, he 
was the cynosure of Brydges Street and the admiration of the Strand. 
His glossy black hair, his brilliant eyes, and a countenance in which 
Seriousness was happily blended with a cheerful smile, favourably 
impressed all beholders. Scandal said that he had captivated the 
beautiful wife of Henry Johnstone, an actor who made his mark as 
Rugastero, a bravo of Venice; and for this reason “Irish” John- 
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stone, the inimitable original of Dennis Brulgruddery, refused his 
assent to Wallack’s marriage with his daughter. Nevertheless, “ Jim ” 
did ultimately marry her, and the union was singularly happy. 
Miss Johnstone was a very beautiful woman. I first saw Wallack in 
Tyrrell (‘ Richard the Third’), in which he obtained great applause, 
describing the murder of the prince with remarkable force; but on 
the same evening Mr. Roe, who as Kean’s main support was cast for 
Richmond, was taken ill, and Wallack had to appear as his substitute. 
His dash and his fencing as Richmond took the audience by surprise. 
His consciousness of power, and some reliance on his personal 
attractions, made him impatient of a second- or third-rate position, 
and led to his early expatriation to the United States, where he took 
the highest ground and prospered. 

I saw him again in 1526, at Drury Lane, on a memorable 
occasion, already referred to in the sketch of R. W. Elliston. 
He played Prince Henry, when Elliston, as Falstaff, fell from 
sheer exhaustion. Strong expressions of dissatisfaction proceeded 
from all parts of the house. The impressionwas that Elliston was 
drunk and incapable, and the idea was not effaced when Wallack, 
with a grave face, said, “Ladies and gentlemen, I come not to 
apologise, but to explain;’ and he proceeded to announce that 
Elliston was overcome by illness and exertion. The explanation 
was not accepted as genuine, and the curtain fell on what had, 
up to that moment, been a rare performance. Macready played 
Hotspur that night, and in his ‘Memoirs’ he has not failed to 
exculpate poor Elliston. 

Wallack’s last performance was Shylock, in his own New York 
theatre. It was eminently satisfactory, and ran for sixty or seventy 
nights. His manliness of character, combined with rare prudence, 
made him a great favourite with the Americans, who rather respected 
the national pride with which he hoisted the British flag at one side 
of the entrance gate of his cottage at Long Branch by the sea, while 
the stars and the stripes floated on the other side. 

Before Edmund Kean appeared at Drury Lane, the theatre vege- 
tated on comedy. A tragedy was occasionally attempted when some 
actor from the country obtained “an appearance,” but it rarely drew 
an audience. Coleridge’s ‘Remorse’ was one of the last dreary essays 
of the company in the serious line. The comedy company was very 
strong, comprehending Jack Bannister, Dowton and Munden, Elliston, 
Harley, Knight, Oxberry, Rae and Penley, Mrs. Davison (née Duncan), 
Mrs. Orger, Mrs. Mardyn, Fanny Kelly, Mrs. Glover and Mrs. Sparks, 
all good in their several lines; but the public taste had undergone a 
serious change, and excepting when a melodrama, founded on a cause 
célebre, or a spectacle helped out by a real elephant, drew a good 
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half-price house, the boxes were filled with orders; while the pit, 
seen from above, resembled a huge gridiron with red-hot bars, the seats 
being all covered with crimson cloth and scantily occupied. Mrs. 
Mardyn, a very lovely woman, was, for a time, an attraction, less from 
her talents than her beauty, which the Chronique scandaleuse of the 
day said had enchanted Lord Byron, then one of the dilettanti 
committee of management of new Drury. Whether her surpassing 
loveliness did or did not contribute to the partial estrangement of 
the illustrious poet from his wife, it is quite impossible to say—at any 
rate it was sufficiently potent to palliate a temporary indiscretion on 
the part of any susceptible man. The portrait of Mrs. Mardyn, 
felicitously limned in water-colours, was to be seen in many a shop 
window, associated with Shakespeare’s lines : 


“Hide, oh hide, those hills of snow,” 


and I remember hearing Sheridan quote to her Moliére’s lines from 
‘ Tartuffe,’ 


“Couvrez ce sein que je ne saurois voir.” 


Sheridan introduced me to Lord Byron in the saloon of Drury 
Lane—a common resort, then, for the demt-monde. The room was 
lighted by Chinese candelabra, which shed a “dim, religious” gloom 
over the apartment, rather favourable to the partial concealment of 
the faded charms of the unfortunate women in full dress (low bodies 
and very short petticoats) who made a mart of the saloon between 
the acts, The disgusting traffic was extinguished by Macready when 
he became the manager of the theatre, but in Lord Byron’s time it 
contributed to the finances of the concern, for young men and old 
roués came in at half price, and large quantities of bad wine were 
sold at the bar, which paid a big rent into the treasury. Byron’s 
appearance in 1814 was the signal for a change in the costume of 
the jeunesse dorée of the day. ‘The starched cravats were discarded 
and the broad shirt collars were turned towards the shoulders, and 


their wearers affected a feeble melancholy, delighting to be thought 
Laras, 


“Men of loneliness and mystery, 
Scarce seen to smile, and seldom heard to sigh.” 


But ‘Don Juan’ put an end to all that. Profligacy and impudence 
superseded effeminacy and assumed maudlin misery. 

As family connection gave me access to the green-room of Drury 
Lane theatre, I saw much of Elliston, always vivacious and good 
humoured. He was seldom without a silk pocket-handkerchief in his 
hand, which he flourished about on the stage. Lord Byron remon- 
strated with him on the practice, reminding him that the article was 
the symbol of a human infirmity and should be kept out of view 
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excepting when necessarily used. Charles Young employed one in 
‘ Cassius,’ and justified the presence of the sudarium on the ground 
that the Romans were never without one. 

Of course I saw much of Edmund Kean behind the scenes, and I 
beheld him when he played Richard the Third for the first time. I 
sat in the pit next to William Hazlitt, who did the duty of theatrical 
critic for the ‘Examiner’ while Leigh Hunt lay in durance vile for 
libelling the Regent. When Kean, departing from the “ business” 
of Kemble and Cooke, ran upon the stage instead of adopting the 
“martial stalk” of his predecessors, Hazlitt (I think it was) exclaimed, 
“ By Jove, he has hit it!” The Duke of Gloucester has just arrived 
from Tewkesbury after assisting to murder Prince Edward. He 
exults at the prospect of grasping the crown, and in his ecstasy 
rapidly delivers the well-known soliloquy : 


* Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer,” &c. 


The audience ratified the new reading, and it was imitated by 
all succeeding candidates for fame in the same part. A slow and 
measured utterance is evidently inconsistent with Gloucester’s joy— 
that is to say, a quick delivery can alone convey to the spectator a 
correct notion of the thoughts hurrying through the brain of the 
character represented. 

Kean had some queer mannerisms, such as tapping his breast, 
shuffling across the stage, and parting his hair—all of which his 
crowd of copyists [imitators, servum pecus!| faithfully followed ; 
but these peculiarities and the hoarseness of the voice were the limits 
of their flattery—they could not grasp his genius nor mimic the won- 
derful glances of his eye. It is quite a matter of surprise to me, at 
this time of day, how Kean contrived to electrify audiences when the 
huge theatre had no better light than wax candles. Gas and vegetable 
and coal oils were unknown. But even with their aid, actors can 
but faintly impart a sufficiency of expression to their features. When 
an old critic, represented by Charles Mathews pere, remarked that 
Garrick had an eye that could pierce a deal board (to which a punster 
rejoined, “It must have been a gimlet eye”), it was suggested that, 
supposing him to reappear as Post-humous (the only part a dead 
actor could play), he would scarcely be seen, and certainly not heard, 
in our large patent theatres. Kean’s flashing genius overrode all 
difficulties ; yet his belief in his own marvellous power did not prevent 
his cherishing a jealousy of other actors. He would have no rival 
near the throne he had established, and it was shrewdly supposed that, 
when he carried off Booth from Covent Garden to play Iago to his 
Othello, and otherwise to alternate parts with that clever but eccen- 
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tric actor, he was rather inspired by a hope to swamp his contemporary 
than foster him as a valuable coadjutor. The same kind of jealousy 
apparently moved Charles Kean, the son, but by no means the suc- 
cessor, of his illustrious father. Walter Montgomery, an excellent 
provincial player, preferred leading in the country and the colonies 
to playing second to Charles Kean; and Charles could never be 
brought to acknowledge Macready’s superiority to himself. 

Passing from Drury Lane to Covent Garden, to which Mr. Henry 
Harris gave me the entrée, before and behind the scenes, I became 
acquainted with Charles Mathews, Liston, Miss O’Neill, Charles 
Young, and Macready. I had met Mathews, more than once before, 
at the house of a mutual friend, Mr. Lackington, the bookseller, and 
heard him sing one of his famous “four-in-hand” songs. At that 
time there was a great rage for mail-coach teams, and some one took 
advantage of the mania to write a farce, called ‘Hit or Miss,’ in 
which Mathews played the part of Dick Cypher. The song, which 
began, 

“With spirits gay, I mount the box, 
The tits up to their traces, 
My elbows squared, my wrists turned down, 
Dash off to Epsom Races. 
With Buxton bit, bridoon so trim, 
Three chestnuts and a grey, 


Well buckled up, my leaders slim, 
Ya hip! we bowl away!” 


was broken by imaginary dialogues, in which Mathews assumed a 
variety of faces and voices. He was a very good-natured fellow, but 
seemed not to relish being relegated to the farces. But it could 
hardly be otherwise while tragedy was dominant. Miss O’Neill had 
taken the town by storm, and crowded Covent Garden night after 
night with the plays written for her by the eloquent Richard Lalor 
Sheil, whose vivid flashes of oratory were not inaptly associated with 
the rolling thunder of O’Connell, when Catholic Emancipation was 
the subject of debate. Sheil’s plays, however, were not destined to 
hold possession of the stage for any length of time. ‘The Apostate’ 
is the only one that lives, and that simply because the character of 
the governor of Grenada, one Pescara, seems to suit the taste of 
certain American tragedians. In Miss O’Neill’s day, though Macready 
played the ungrateful part with great force and judgment, it was 
regarded as smaller than the apostate Moor, charmingly rendered by 
Charles Kemble, and the dignified old Sheik Malec, nobly impersonated 
by Charles Mayne Young. Miss O’Neill quitted the stage five years 
after her first appearance in London, but she was still prepossessing 
in 1858, and even bore her years with a stately grace when I last 
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met her at Dr. Barter’s Turkish Baths at St. Anne’s, near Cork, in 
1866. 

About the time that Miss O’Neill was in the plenitude of her 
power, the management of Covent Garden diversified the attractions 
of the theatre with certain dramas founded by Mr. Terry, an actor, 
on Walter Scott’s novels of ‘Guy Mannering’ and ‘Rob Roy.’ Sir 
H. Bishop wrote some pretty music for these pieces, and for another 
called ‘ The Slave, whence they acquired the appellation of operas. 
The singers were above par. The exquisite Kitty Stephens, after- 
wards Countess of Essex, warbled ‘Oh, slumbers my darling,’ and some 
other airs, and Sinclair seconded her in certain duets which enjoyed 
considerable popularity for a few years. Sinclair was a Scotchman, 
with just accent enough to suit the characters he assumed. Like 
many other vocalists, foreign and English, he was very illiterate, and 
made sad havoc with the text. In Francis Osbaldiston (‘Rob Roy’), I 
heard him say—with a superb disregard of punctuation and common 
sense— Rashleigh is my cousin, but for what reason I know not !” 
adding, after a pause, “ he is my bitterest enemy.” He did not seem 
to be aware that cousinship is the result of the connubial connection 
of a father or mother’s brother or sister. Sinclair made a grand 
reputation in ‘ Midas’ by his version of “ Pray, Goody.” He went to 
America in his later years, where his daughter married Edwin 
Forrest, the boisterous tragedian, and afterwards procured a divorce 
from her husband. The fatal facility of divorce in the United States 
seems to make people very reckless in tying the matrimonial noose. 
It appears to be a sort of slip-knot which does not need the sword of 
the Macedonian madman to rend asunder. Upwards of five hundred 
divorces were granted in the city of Chicago alone in 1877 ; nor can 
it be wondered at when we read that no fewer than thirty-two 
conditions are allowed to operate as pleas for the severance of the 
marriage compact. 

Notwithstanding the magnetic influence of Miss O'Neill and the 
attractions of English opera, on the off nights it was always necessary 
to have a farce or a striking melodramatic spectacle to draw good 
half-price houses. ‘ Lodoiska’ and ‘Timour the Tartar’ were 
equestrianised affairs. It was a mighty sensational thing to see Mrs. 
Henry Johnston ride up burning rafters, or Grimaldi and Botagna 
fight as Tartars and Poles. The combatants were special mmz, and 
in the winter drew thousands to the pantomimes. Botagna’s Harle- 
quin was one of the last of those exquisite dumb-show performances 
which delighted people when the character had a purpose, or 
individuality, so to speak. A speechless incarnation of virtue and 
chivalry protecting Columbine, who was to the end pursued by a 
malignant, unrelenting, imbecile “ parient,” one Pantaleone, aided by 
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a mischievous Scaramouch, he used his magic wand to frustrate and 
render ridiculous the pursuers of himself and his inamorata. The 
boys of the era positively loved Harlequin and hated the Paterfamilias 
of the pantomime. But it was impossible to hate the domestic 
clown as represented by Grimaldi. The excessive drollery of that 
personage, and his rare comic songs, aided by a face which rivalled 
gutta-percha in its flexibility, reconciled every spectator to his daring 
larcenies and cowardly treatment of his old master. There is a 
picture extant of Grimaldi’s “ vegetable man,” built up of a cabbage, 
turnips, parsnips, and radishes, and daring him to a pugilistic 
encounter ; and another shows him equipped as a hussar from the 
handy materials of a furrier’s and an ironmonger’s store. But his 
songs! “Hot Codlings” and “Tippitywitchet”»—when Tom Matthews 
played the clown—were extant thirty years ago; but the many 
chansons de circonstance, sung when the Soho Bazaar was started, 
and on other occasions, have died out. Grimaldi lived at Finchley, 
and was in the habit of driving a little pony gig to Sadler’s Wells in 
the summer, when the pantomime began the evening’s entertainment. 
Our family lived at Highgate, and as I had met Grimaldi at Covent 
Garden, he would sometimes call for me and drive me to the foot of 
Holloway Hill, singing to me of “ Mr. Grigg, who wore a cauliflower 
wig,” or “ Becky Barton, the sempstress bold, who went to have her 
fortune told.” His effervescing good spirits and persistent good- 
nature made him a very lovable little man; and his fertile imagina- 
tion, always dwelling on the grotesque, enabled him to produce an 
amount of “comic business ” that no later clowns could approach. 
One evening in 1816 is marked with a white stone in the calendar 
of my memory, for I then enjoyed the privilege of seeing Mrs. 
Siddons play Lady Macbeth. She had formally retired from the 
stage four years previously, but to gratify the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales—or rather her young husband, Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg—she returned to the stage. Mrs. Siddons was quite con- 
fident that Time had laid a heavy hand upon her, but loyalty to the 
family of George III. was a principle with her ; she did not, therefore, 
hesitate to yield to the call of England’s hope and darling, as the 
Princess then was. Every seat in the theatre was, of course, rapidly 
bespoken. The visitors to the pit and gallery crowded Bow Street, 
Great Russell Street, Brydges Street, for three or four hours before 
the doors opened. Mr. Harris very kindly allowed me to see the 
performance from the half-opened stage-door. From that strange 
coign of vantage, I caught a sight of all that passed in the angle 
of which the “float” was the base, and my position the starting- 
point of the hypothenuse which stretched to the third P.S. wing; 
but the only thing that impressed me ‘was Mrs. Siddons’s fearful 
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whisper. The door near which I stood did duty for Duncan’s 
chamber, into which John Kemble entered to do “ the deed,” followed, 
after a remonstrance, by Mrs. Siddons, who bore back the daggers. 
When Mrs. Siddons approached the door and said, “ He’s about it,” 
I felt as if I was particeps criminis, though I had seen his dresser 
daub his hands. She whispered—but that whisper had in it a strange 
force, and was audible in the remotest corner of the huge theatre. 
But it was in the sleeping scene that that remarkable whisper 
produced marvellous effects on the audience. Christopher North 
(‘ Blackwood’) spoke of it as “ the escapings of the bared soul.” Her 
voice must have been in her better days an instrument of wonderful 
power, for Dr. Rush, the American, in his exhaustive work on the 
‘Philosophy of the Human Voice,’ says, “All that is smooth and 
flexible and various in intonation; all that is impressive in force 
and in long-drawn time; all that is apt upon the countenance and 
consonant in gesture, gave their united energy and gracefulness 
and grandeur to this one great model of Ideal Elocution.” 

Recurring to Highgate, the mention of Mrs. Siddons recalls a 
curious instance of the caprices of fortune. At Holly House, at 
the top of the Kentish Town Hill, resided Miss Mellon, a pretty 
brunette and a comic actress of the second line. Acting at Liverpool, 
where the actors assumed a degree of social importance unusual with 
their London brethren, Miss Mellon experienced some amount of 
green-room contumely; but Mrs. Siddons going down to “star” 
among the Liverpudlians, she introduced Miss Mellon to the aristo- 
cratic histrions as “her friend, a respectable young woman who had 
always conducted herself with propriety at Drury Lane.” Miss 
Mellon stepped up to Hymen’s altar to become the wife of 
Coutts, the banker, and after his death gave her hand to the 
Duke of St. Albans; but the vast property which she inherited 
from Coutts descended to the daughter of the gallant Reformer, 
Sir Francis Burdett—whence “Lady Burdett Coutts,” to whom 
be all honour ! 

The ‘Life of Mrs. Siddons’ was written by Boaden and Tom 
Campbell—but they are very imperfect records. The next biographer 
will do well to read the ‘ Life of Mrs. Piozzi,’ ‘ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,’ the poetry of Capel Loftt, the ‘ Life of the Duke of St. Albans, 
and fifty other fugitive works, to obtain possession of a variety of 
memorabilia adapted to a complete Life. 

Scarcely had Miss O’Neill withdrawn from the stage of Covent 
Garden ere a young actress appeared who was destined to become 
a conspicuous figure in a court of law. Maria Foote, graceful, 
lovely in countenance, and a sylph in form, charmed audiences as 
Maria Darlington, Letitia Hardy, and similar characters in “ genteel 
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comedy.” But, more than that, she attracted the attention of 
Colonel Berkeley, afterwards Lord Fitzhardinge, and became the 
mother of two children by that wealthy libertine, who ’witched 
Chatterton as an amateur actor. At a later period, the beautiful 
Maria won the heart of Joseph Hayne, an affluent West Indian Creole, 
who proposed marriage to her and was accepted. Hayne knew 
nothing at the time of the Berkeley liaison, but, as soon as he became 
aware of the fact, he declared “ off.” Maria’s parents, however, saw 
their way to the profitable results of a “breach of promise,” and 
“Pea-green Hayne,” as he was called from his coat (then a fashion) 
and his simplicity, was sued for heavy damages! Miss Foote em- 
ployed good counsel, and although Hayne engaged Scarlett (after- 
wards Lord Abinger), the lady obtained £3000 as a balm to her 
wounded affections. The affair was a matter of infinite public 
amusement. Lampoons, squibs, parodies, were in all the papers. 
One of these poetic epigrams spoke of the Foote’s double faux pas 
in a series of jeua de mots, which seized the fancy of the public. 
It began : 
“How often a female foot will slip, 
How oft in its path will a spark lie— 
The Foote I speak of made a terrible trip, 
For it tripped over Colonel Berkeley.*” 


At the end, it spoke of the Colonel’s indignation at her desertion 
of him— 


“So he walked away with his two little feet 
For the good, as he said, of their soles.” 


Hayne consoled himself for the loss of £3000 by becoming the slave 
of Miss Love, a pretty vocalist. 


*“ All love may be expelled by ‘Love’ 
As poisons are by poisons.” 


But the satirist of the hour did not spare him. Caricatures abounded. 
‘LT’ Amour et la Hayne’ was the title of a picture in which Pea-green 
and his captivator—or captor—were represented “building and 
cooling,” as Mrs. Malaprop has it. 

Miss Foote’s escapades did not diminish her popularity on the 
stage. The audiences rather gave her their sympathy—while Lord 
Petersham, following the advice of Madame Vestris, offered her 
his hand, which she accepted, and, becoming ultimately Countess of 
Stanhope, died, honoured in a certain circle, at a good old age. 

If it were not that I have a dread of becoming tedious I might 
say much of Mrs. Bartley, who coldly represented the tragic heroines 


* Pronounced “ Barkley.” 


2u 2 
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at Drury Lane in Kean’s time, and spoke monodies effectively ; 
of Bartley who was the standard prologue to all new plays, wearing 
a suit of solemn black and a chapeau bras, and in his old age squeaking 
through Falstaff at the Princess’s; of Harley, who succeeded 
Bannister ; of “ little” Knight, who had a strong habit of identifying 
himself off the stage with the rustics whom he personated in comedy ; 
and of John Fawcett, Farley, and Richard Jones, who taught 
elocution ; of Mrs. Davenport, who made an old Englishwoman of the 
Nurse in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ instead of a middle-aged Italian who 
might have nursed Juliet; and of John Liston, the rather coarse 
improvisatore, who made Paul Pry immortal—but I have been 
garrulous enough. J. H. Srppons. 








West Pembrokeshire. 


“ Wuy, as to that,” said the Preses, “you must consider, the thing 
was got up for the German market, where folks are no better judges 
of Welsh manners than of Welsh erw.” 

Not long ago the same might have been said of the majority of 
Englishmen. Not indeed with reference to the picturesque mountains 
and valleys of North Wales, where the scenery is perhaps unrivalled 
on its own scale, the peculiar character of rock and mountain-side 
often, though in miniature, recalling. far grander regions, and where 
the streams and pools have been for very long dear to the fisherman. 
But the extreme south-west of “the Principality ” is scarcely known 
even now. ‘Travellers, it is true, skirt the district passing from 
the crowded towns which the coal and copper trade have clustered 
along the coast of Glamorganshire, where the once wooded and 
romantic valleys are poisoned by the withering breath of the 
smelting furnaces. 

But after the grey tower where the wild-tempered Robert broke 
his proud Norman heart among “ the wayless woods of Cardiff,” there 
is nothing to cheat the dreary way to Milford, and one does not 
wonder that poor Imogen found the road to “that same blessed 
Milford ” very long and weary. 

No one would guess that a few miles to the right lies one of the 
most interesting parts of Britain. Perhaps no other county contains 
so great a variety of race, character, and historical interest as Pem- 
brokeshire. The remnant of the Roman road may still be traced 
among the wolf’s-claw moss and sundew, and delicate ivy-leaved 
campanula and black whortleberry, on the side of the Preselly 
range, and bronze vessels of Roman origin have been found in the 
neighbourhood. 

Pembroke Castle, whose donjon is higher than even the great 
tower of royal Windsor, the walls of princely Manorbier on their 
cliff by the sea, the picturesque remains of Roch Castle and of 
Newport, where Adam de Rupe and Martin de Turribus held their 
warlike state, and many other noble ruins tell of Norman rule ;— 
beneficent, it may be remarked (as Norman rule often was), in the 
case of Martin, who introduced the admirable black cattle for which 
Castle Martin is still famous. Of nearly equal interest are the 
castellated houses, such as Carew, one of the old royal demesnes of 
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the Welsh princes, which passed through “ Caeraus ” and “ Carewes ” 
to the Perrotts, and afterwards returned to the original family. The 
stately mansion is connected with the church by half a mile of paved 
causeway, which in the days of the first Lady Perrott was duly 
covered with a velvet footcloth, that her ladyship’s dainty shoe 
might not touch the rude stone. The Knights of St. John had 
a commandery and deer forest at Slebeck. 

The glories of the Church are still lingering round such beautiful 
remains as Llawhaden and Lamphuy, where Bishop Gower and 
Bishop Vaughan’s taste and riches were well displayed. Among the 
villages here, too, are many curious and highly interesting churches 
with fine towers. In the more remote mountain solitudes, they are 
of the rudest and most peculiar type. Many of these little churches 
are not more than thirty feet long, and are of very massive con- 
struction, with a squinch or hagioscope practised in the thickness 
of the wall. Very rude is their condition! There has been much 
“improvement ” of late years, but it is not long since in several of 
them a rude font, a bench or two, and a mouldering altar, on the 
rail of which the clerg gyman’s surplice was thrown at the end of service, 
to stay till he resumed it after the interval of perhaps a fortnight, 
were the only furniture or fittings. These little churches are too 
often deserted for the hideous “Jabez” or “Ebenezer” built beside 
some stream or pool, where “going through the watter” initiates 
hundreds into the widespread society of Baptists.* 

The races, too, in Pembrokeshire are very various, and, on the 
whole, distinct. In some districts not a word of English is spoken, 
and the 

“Sir David ap Morgan ap Griffith ap Hugh 
Ap Tudor ap Owen ap Vychan ap Rhice ” 


of the old ballad might still be “too many 'for the widow.” In 
others, the descendants of the Flemish and Norman settlers are as 
ignorant of Welsh as a born Cockney. Board schools and railways 
will probably conquer the Welsh tongue; and so much the better 
for the people themselves, although to the student the fact that the 


* This is hardly the place to touch on so grave a subject, but such a 
state of things will surprise no one who knows the condition of the Church 
with regard to its resources in this part of the world. The late Bishop 
wisely forbade pluralities, but what provision is there for the clergyman 
who holds two or even three of some Pembrokeshire vicarages! In one 
instance a few years back, a clergyman held three; from one his tithes 
were under £20, in the second under £13, in the third between £4 and £5. 
Happily he was a man of private means, but this is the exception. Many 
of the mountain clergy are dependent solely on the small tithes, and it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that they are little above the rank of small 
farmers. Here is, indeed, a field for the Tithe Redemption Society. 
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monosyllabic form of many Greek and Latin words (e.g. cain, a song) 
exists in the Cymraeg will always make it a valuable link with a 
further past. In one university in Germany, indeed, it was not long 
since recommended as the best introduction to Sanserit. 

The mountain district lies principally in the hundred of Cemaes, 
and was the fastness of the old princes of South Wales. It was the 
last to yield to the English Conquest. Martin de Turribus built the 
fine castle at Newport, which is still standing, though partly destroyed 
by the Cromwellians, against whom it stood a long siege. Some 
miles up the wooded valley beyond, tradition points out a venerable 
yew under whose shade the Roundhead captain found time to court 
and win the pretty heiress of the Uplands. 

It must be confessed that old Drayton has exaggerated the grandeur 
of Vrenny Vaur and “ Parcilly the Proud”; but their range and 
the dark side of Morvel are of considerable height, and the valleys 
are extremely beautiful and picturesque: wild heather brows are 
varied with grand rocks of grey trap, and send sparkling streams 
into the wooded dells below. Among the hills are several large 
cromlechs and cistvaens; in one place a long, winding row of grey 
stones, half hidden among the sweet gale and large, rare white 
sategrions, seem to trace the mysterious serpent of the ancient 
worship. One or two finely carved stone crosses tell of a later faith ; 
the most beautiful is to be found at Nevern, in a churchyard, among 
old yew-trees, with a picturesque view of the rugged mountain called 
“The Angel’s Rock.” The names of the hills in this region, by 
the way, are poetic and suggestive. We have “The Hill of the 
Unstrung Bows,” “The Pass of the Winds,” “The Head of the Dark 
Height,” but these are enshrined in names which are hard to English 
lips. The wild flowers of this district are of exquisite beauty, and 
indeed the flora of Pembrokeshire is of rare interest, containing many 
plants that would reward a botanist’s research. It includes ferns of 
many varieties, from the royal osmanda, which grows luxuriantly 
along some mountain streams, and also in a rarer habitat, on rocks 
and in caves by the seaside, within the wash of the tides, to the 
delicate T'richomanes and the rare Asplenium lanceolatum. But this 
last must be sought on Ramsey Island. 

The geology of the county is better known. It is very varied. 
Trap protrudes itself in infinite varieties. Stratified rocks are well 
developed from the Menevian and West Cambrian through the rich 
Silurian beds at Marloes and elsewhere up to the Coal-measures, 
which occupy large tracts. The earliest known Trilobite from the 
Menevian beds near Aberiddy lies on its pink card in Jermyn Street 
Museum. 


Twenty years ago, it was not easy to penetrate the hill regions 
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and their beautiful wooded valleys, for there were scarcely any roads, 
and such roads as there were, were too narrow for wheeled carriages. 
It was always, however, easy to get a pony, for on the Preselly range 
herds of spirited little animals roamed about almost wild. Every 
farmer owned some, and the rights of the lord of the manor were 
not very strictly observed. The chief difficulty lay in approaching 
them, for the range abounds in soft wet mosses, and the herd would 
often speed like the wind across the hillside, crossing the wild, grey 
rocks with perfect sure foot, till they had found a refuge in some 
inaccessible piece of bog, from whence the leader whinnied a mocking 
defiance. Inns were rare, but a belated wanderer generally found 
a welcome at the homely fireside of a farmer. Cleanliness is not a 
shining virtue in the mountains, but every good wife had stores of 
homespun in her curiously carved wooden presses, and it was her 
pride to produce a pair of perfectly new flannel sheets, large, fine, 
and soft. Flannel sheets may not sound as inviting as fair linen 
smelling of lavender, or the well-bittled napery fresh from the 
Gowans of the North, but they do not come amiss to a man who 
has been soaked to the skin by mountain rain. A fire was always on 
the hearth, for the “ball” fuel of coal-dust and clay makes a hot 
fire, which is never let out. At that time, when the exciseman had 
no good road to travel, a jug of home-brewed ale was sure to be 
produced with the “leeky porridge,” barley plank, bread and cheese ; 
but this is a thing of the past. So too probably is the port wine for 
which the inns were famous. There is a curious story connected 
with port wine and Pembrokeshire. During the occupation of 
Portugal, the gallant Picton protected the cellars of a large pro- 
prietor and wine-merchant, in whose house he was quartered. The 
grateful Portuguese wanted to force a very handsome sum on the 
general, and was in despair when it was refused. “Can I do nothing 
to make you remember my gratitude?” said he. “ Well,” said 
Picton, “there is one thing that I in my turn should be grateful to 
you for. If any of my friends at home send you an order for port, 
will you send them the wine you have been giving me every day ?” 
The merchant was delighted, and when Picton told his story at home, 
the choicest and truest brand found its way to the cellars of many a 
squire in the shire; and by degrees there was a corner in small inns 
from whence a rare bottle could be produced. But nowadays London 
porter and Chancellor claret have supplanted the generous port and 
mighty erw. 

But the crowning glory of Pembrokeshire is not in the mountains. 
Turning his back on them, and passing by the beautiful headland 
of Strumble (whose southern aspect is so sheltered and so warm 
that the myrtle flourishes luxuriantly there), the traveller skirts 
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a grand seacoast indented with little bays and clefts, and with 
huge masses of rock running out into the deep green water, always 
heaving with the long Atlantic swell. On one of these is a tiny 
remnant, probably the last remnant, of the old primeval oak-forest. 
But the word forest is somewhat misleading, as the wind-swept 
rock cannot boast of more than a couple of feet of height of the 
gnarled and curiously matted stems and branches curled and twisted 
into a mass which nevertheless is green with fresh foliage every year. 

The road now leads over a treeless and dreary country. On the 
right, and hiding the sea from view, are “The Rocks of the Dark 
Army,” recalling some of the many visits from Danish Pirates. 
Near the top of this steep headland there is a cave in which the 
saintly Justinian lived—it is accessible only from the sea. There 
the way passes over the Dead Man’s field, and a desolate cold marsh 
which makes one think of 

“The wind that thrills 


All night in a waste land where no one comes, 
Or hath come since the making of the world.” 


Suddenly the dreary horizon line is cut by a low square tower, so 
low that it might be taken for anything else; it is lost again by 
a dip in the road, which sinks into a small winding green valley, 
but on mounting the further side what a marvellous, matchless 
scene bursts on the sight! There, lying in a small circular valley, 
is St. David’s grey cathedral, with its low massive tower, its many 
chapels, and beside it the beautiful chantrey and the glorious 
episcopal palace—all surrounded by mouldering walls stretching for 
about three quarters of a mile. The steep side is descended by a 
narrow paved pathway and a flight of worn steps leading through 
a fortified tower, once the record office and consistory court of the 
ancient jurisdiction of the Prince-bishops of St. David’s. 

Certainly Britain can show nothing to compare with this wondrous 
scene. The mind is carried back to long-past ages, for all seems 
to have slept since the days when pilgrimage was made to a shrine 
so holy that two journeys to St. David’s counted for as much as one 
to St. Peter’s. Pope Calixtus’s indulgence runs thus— 


“ Meneviam pete bis, Romam ardire si vis 
Afqua merces tibi, redditur hic et ibi; 
Roma semel quantum dat bis Menevia tantum.” 


Within the last few years life has come back to the cathedral, 
and it has been “restored” by Sir Gilbert Scott; but the still 
more beautiful chantrey of John of Lancaster and the rich decorated 
chapels are in ruins. Just outside the west portal a clear brook 
is crossed by a worn flagstone—worn by the feet of countless 
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pilgrims, some of them kings of England—the last of these was the 
sad foot of the royal son of the Black Prince, as he came to pray 
on his return from his unfortunate Irish expedition, and went on 
to meet his fate from proud Bolingbroke. Beyond, in deserted 
silence, lies the ruin of the bishop’s palace; its stately wall adorned 
by a long row of arches and a beautiful rose window; its terraced 
gardens still slope to the brook beneath. 

This magnificent palace, with its appendages, was worthy of the 
ancient dignity and extent of the see (formerly archiepiscopal), which 
counted seven suffragan bishops and gave more than one lord high 
treasurer and chancellor to England, and whose banner the Prince 
of South Wales was obliged to follow. The great hall, finished by 
Bishop Gower in anticipation of a visit from Edward III., must have 
been one of the noblest in Britain; its range of pointed window 
arches is a unique ornament. The ruin of the palace is owing 
neither to time nor to long sacrilege. Bishop Barlow stripped the 
roofs of their lead (as well as Llawhaden, one of Bishop Vaughan’s 
grand works) and sold it to portion his daughters, five of whom 
married English bishops. 

Words can scarcely convey the impression made by these beautiful 
ruins lying in their green lonely valley, in absolute silence, for the 
mere village which is now the city of St. David’s is out of sight, and 
is almost as silent as the ruins. Only at early morning, the quiet 
service in the cathedral tells of life. Beyond the valley is seen a 
silver streak of sea and a bare rocky headland. 

The cathedral, as has been said, was restored by Sir G. Scott. 
Before that it was indeed desolate and ruinous, though service was 
performed in the choir. The floor of the nave was destroyed when 
Cromwell’s fierce fanatics littered their horses there, after shattering 
the stained glass (of renowned beauty) and desecrating the shrines. 
The curious open oak roof remains ; it is of a species of Irish oak (the 
bishops of St. David had possessions in Ireland), on which it is said a 
spider will never weave a cobweb. The old stalls still exist, and 
under the seats are some of those grotesque carvings the subjects of 
which seem almost to have been borrowed from Howleglas. 

The massive pillars, the lofty lantern, the shrines, the monuments, 
the still ruined chapels, are all striking and interesting ; without 
going into architectural detail, it may be said there is much to study 
and to admire, 

To visit St. David’s once is to lay up for ever a store of impres- 
sions and feelings not easily to be had in our busy times. 

Beyond “ the rosy valley,” for such is its ancient name, is the low 
bluff headland of St. David’s, and separated from the mainland by a 
narrow sound are the grand cliffs of Ramsey, with its rocky guards of 
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the Bishop and his Clerks, too well known to sailors. No one should 
fail to visit Ramsey, but a fine day and experienced boatmen are 
necessary, for the tide runs so strong that the writer of this has seen 
a steamer turned round and round like a cork in its eddies. The 
passage is of course usually avoided, but the sound is so grand and 
beautiful that it is worth a little adventure. The cliffs of Ramsey 
rise to eight hundred feet, and the rock goes sheer down below waves 
unsullied by sand or mud, deep transparent green, with emerald lights 
quivering up from the rocks beneath. At one spot on still evenings 
a mysterious sound is heard from below the wave. It is said that the 
sacrilegious Puritans were carrying a shipload of treasures from St. 
David’s, including the cathedral bells, whose sweet tone told of the 
quantity of silver in their metal ; the vessel was swallowed up in the 
race, and lies below; as the deep strong tide rushes along the bells 
are stirred, and the sound is faintly heard ! 

Myriads of sea-birds sit in long lines on the narrow ledges of rock, 
or whirl in white clouds, deafening the air with their wild cries; 
eligugs, sea-pies, and puffins whiten the dark masses of many a cleft, 
revealing as they fly out unsuspected caves in the black rocks. Far 
above in the blue air sweeps the noble peregrine falcon, whose eyrie is 
on the topmost crag. This eyrie used to supply the royal falconry 
with birds, since the day when King Henry II. was passing on his 
way to Ireland and threw off his favourite hawk ata falcon of the 
island, and the favourite was instantly struck down by the wild bird. 

The grandest cliffs are on the outer side of the island; they rise 
dark and inaccessible, except in one place, where a bit of shingle is 
strewed with fragments of wreck, and a narrow streamlet trickles 
down the side. The highest cliff is between seven hundred and eight 
hundred feet sheer, and the summit of the island is twelve hundred 
feet above the sea. 

The colour of the cliffs is very fine; black, except where a rift 
gives such shelter as permits the growth of brilliant lichen, yellow, 
red, white, and rich brown. The mysterious deep boom of the wave 
as it sinks into some abyss dark as night is very solemn; the green 
flood swishes up into a recess which man dare not penetrate, a 
moment’s silence—and then, far within from deep below comes the 
low groan. It is like the wonderful sound when the smoke is sucked 
down the buco in the crater of Vesuvius, and there is a sound as if 
the mother-ocean of lava was raving below. This part of the cliff is 
called the Organ, and in a moderate breeze there are wild symphonies 
played by wind and wave; but no man could be there to hear its full 
diapason, and live. 

On the south side of the island there is a low group of rocks, where 
in summer may often be seen the yellow head of a seal. The landing- 
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place is in a sheltered nook; there is a small farmhouse above it, 
some scanty pasture, and some old wells. A spring of water and 
a ruined rude chapel show where St. Justinian lived and was mur- 
dered. Another fragment belonged to the cell of St. Devames, 
who came from Brittany as early as a.p. 186 to preach Christianity. 

The top of the island commands a grand view of the exquisitely 
beautiful coasts, varied with headlands and islets; St. Bride’s Bay 
stretches beyond St. David’s, and the coast of Devonshire, and on 
clear days the hills of Ireland are seen. Far away to the west the 
sun sinks in the wide Atlantic. 














* Wipes and Chewnie.” 
A LITTLi. STORY. 
By CLAUD TEMPLAR 


I.—F rinay. 


“Pipes! Pipes, I say! Are you ready?” 

A young gentleman, armed with all the aplomb of his thirteen 
summers, stands, legs well apart, hands in both pockets, looking 
eagerly up at an open bow window. It is very hot to-day, 
hot even for Little Shrimpton-on-sea; the white chalk road dazzles 
the eyes; the tiled fronts of Bellevue Terrace vie with the glittering 
blue waves out there in reflecting the fire of noon-tide ; little dogs sit 
with their tongues out, in mournful anticipation of the muzzle which 
a sad experience tells them such weather must bring in its train ; but 
this handsome young Obstruction in his white flannels, his straw hat 
on the very back of his curly yellow head, his sun-burnt, grey-eyed 
face lit up with expectation, does not seem to care much for heat, or 
dust, or glare, or indeed anything, except an answer to his summons. 

“Pipes! Pipes, I say!” he sings out again. 

“ Hel-lo!” sings out, in response, a shrill but tuneful treble ; and 
a figure, which has evidently been in hiding for the last two minutes 
beneath the window-sill, bursts into view like some feminine, or rather 
girlish, Jack-in-the-box. “Don’t see why you should call me ‘ Pipes,’ 
Chewnie. You don’t kick up any noise yourself, do you ?” 

Delivering herself of this satirical rejoinder, Miss Ethel Maynard, 
with a badly used Ollendorff in one hand, and a well-bitten pen in the 
other, leans out of the window, and makes at her visitor that untrans- 
latable thing called a moue. 

A winsome face it is, though, that looks at him so mischievously, 
and yet so lovingly, from above the ink-stained holland pinafore. 

_ Whether it be the avalanche of brown hair that she throws 
back with such grace every now and then, or the deep-lashed hazel 
eyes that gleam now so malicious, and now glisten so sympathetic, 
there is beauty in the child past explaining. And, for all that she 
can boast of eleven years full told, the chief charm of her loveliness 
lies in her ignorance thereof. 

“Shut up, Pipes,” grins the boy, shaking his fist at her; “ but, 
look here, I say, haven’t you done yet ?” 
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“Oh, Chewnie,” she answers mournfully; “I’ve only got three 
sentences more ; but I can’t remember that horrid French.” 

“You're not past No. 10, are you?” he inquires with anxiety. 

“ Wish I was,” she sighs ; “this is Lesson 8.” 

“Go and fetch your book ”—somewhat patronisingly—‘T'll help 
you. I’m into 50, you know.” 

With an exclamation of combined relief and gratitude, Ethel flies 
back into the room, and returns promptly with a much be-blotted and 
be-thumbed exercise-book, which, in dangerous proximity to an ink- 
stand, she places upon the sill. 

“Now, Chewnie; go on, there’s a boy! ‘I have the pen-knife of 
my father,’ what’s that ?” 

“ Javvy ler, what’s ‘penknife’? Oh! Canniff’!” says Chewnie, 
with decision. 

“T say,” she interposes ; “ oughtn’t it to be Jer avvy ?” 

“’Course not ”—authoritatively—“ go on: Javvy ler canniff der 
mong pare.” 

“Oh, Chewnie!” she exclaims admiringly, as she hastily transfers 
the words to paper; “ how clever you are, aren’t you?” 

“Don’t know,” he remarks, too great to be conceited, as he possesses 
himself of the Ollendorff; “ready for the next? Go on: May jer 
navey par lar ploom de mar mare.” 

“Tsay, Chewnie; ploom means feather, not pen !” she objects. 

White flannels looks at her sadly but firmly. “My dear Pipes,” 
he says, “you're thinking of English. I’m telling you what it is in 
French !” 

Utterly discomfited by the superior information and judicial 
manner of her auxiliary, Ethel bends down her pretty head well to 
the right, and scribbles vigorously. 

“Ready ? now for the last: ‘Then give me the book of my uncle,’ 
Allor donny mor”—a pause, during which he hastily turns over 
several pages, and seeks for a word—* Allor donny mor ler livver der 
mon nonkel! There, Pipes!” and he shuts the book triumphantly. 

“ Livver der mon nonkel,” she repeats hesitatingly. ‘“ But I say, 
Chewnie, it’s very much like English, isn’t it ?” 

Both Chewnie and Pipes have been too absorbed in their linguistic 
experiments to notice the advent of a little pale, towzle-haired face in 
the window. Gradually a small thin arm has come into view, at the 
end of which are perceptible five tiny fingers, grasping one of the 
long blades of dried grass from the vase on the mantelpiece. The 
grass descends stealthily until it touches Ethel’s cheek. She brushes 
away an imaginary fly, and continues : 

“There, that’s done!” Again that fly. She begins signing her 
name: “ Ethel—oh, bother the flies!” 
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The impish face chuckles silently but visibly. 

“Maynard. Oh, bother the .” Turning sharply round she 
espies the grass, and its owner. “Oh, Chimpans; you young 
sinner !” 

The face disappears, with Ethel after it ; and Chewnie, who caught 
sight of the offender a moment before his pupil, and is now in con- 
vulsions of laughter, is aware of nothing but the sounds of a furious 
helter-skelter combination of pursuit and escape, within ; a slamming 
of the schoolroom door, and the reappearance of Pipes at the window, 
vowing vengeance, out of breath, and too lovely in her disorder for 
the heart of boyhood to withstand, until his attention is arrested by 
the accents of a severe reprimand from the doorstep. 

“How often must I tell you, Bertie, that I cannot allow you to 
disturb the children like this during lesson time? I leave the room 
fora moment to give some orders, and I come back to find Lottie 
flying along the passage like a mad thing, and Ethel wasting her 
time with you at the window. I really shall have to speak to Mr. 
Marston.” 

As the Rey. Theophilus Marston is Bertie Montresor’s pastor and 
master, and moreover is entrusted with the sole charge of that 
promising youth during Colonel Montresor’s absence in India, the 
threat fulminated by the angular lady in the black silk up there 
should by rights utterly cow, abash, and confound the guilty cause of 
such grave insubordination. 

Nothing daunted, however, by the stern aspect of his rebuker, 
Chewnie is up the steps in a couple of bounds; and clasping one 
thin arm in both his hands, and leaning his curly head against the 
sable shoulder, he says caressingly, “Dear Miss Palkin, Ethel has 
finished her work; and I’d only been there a minute or two; and 
we're both very sorry; and you will let us go out for a walk this 
afternoon, won’t you, Miss Palkin ?” 

The heart of the worthy dame, whose pleasure as well as duty it is 
to supply the place of their lost mother to the two girls, would be 
harder than the nether mill-stone if she could resist the pleading of 
that gentle voice. And it isn’t, as testifies an amused smile that 
is spreading over her face. 

“T have a good mind to——” she begins. “ Well, but Ethel and 
Lottie haven’t had their dinner yet.” 

“Qh, I can walk up and down, Miss Palkin.” 

“ And pray how is it you are out so early, sir ?” she inquires. 

“Why,” he answers in some confusion, “the army-fellows at 
Marston’s are always so long over lunch, and Thoffy—I mean Mr. 
Marston—never says grace till we’ve all done; and I was afraid 
Ethel would have gone out, and so——” 
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“So you went without, you silly boy,” she laughs. “Never mind, 
you may come in if you like, and have some dinner with us. But 
only an hour’s walk, mind ! ” 

Lottie, alias Chimpans, who has been engaged during the above- 
recorded conversation in distorting her elfin features into a series of 
grimaces, each one more hideous than its predecessor, with the 
praiseworthy object of making Chewnie burst out laughing; and 
Ethel, who has been telegraphing to the same young gentleman to 
ask himself to dinner, and is now indulging in vigorous but silent 
applause and a dance of triumph, have only just time to resume their 
normal appearance, as Miss Palkin turns to lead the way into the 
dining-room. 

Heathers Montresor, Esquire, sits down with a flush of pleasure on 
his handsome face ; and, after he has proved his acquaintance with 
the manners and customs of society by pouring out a glass of sherry 
for his hostess from her own particular decanter, and treated himself 
to a deep draught of the beer which is served in his honour, looks 
about him for a subject of conversation. 

As usual, he finds Chimpans patiently waiting to catch his eye 
with one of her own tightly closed, and her mouth screwed up into 
her ear. With a stifled giggle, and in the hope of turning her 
thoughts from such vanities into a less incurably demented phase of 
volition, he proceeds to notice the absence of a favoured guest. 

“ Where’s the Queen of Sheba, Chimpans ?” he asks. 

“Qh, she’s in disgrace,” answers his vis-a-vis; “she got jealous 
of Lady Montezuma, so I put her in the corner.” 

It may here be parenthetically remarked that nothing, as yet, has 
ever succeeded, nor in all probability ever will succeed, in persuading 
Chimpans that Montezuma is a masculine and not a feminine cogno- 
men. Indeed, her opinions on this subject are so determined, that 
she has gone the length of adding a title to the name which must of 
necessity define its gender. A reference to the history of Mexico 
results but in the production, on her part, of various uncanny signs 
and symptoms of facial unbelief; and the only resource which is left 
you for the covering of your retreat is an ironical comment upon the 
suddenness of the promotion which has been conferred upon the 
personage in question. For it is but lately that the Queen of Sheba 
is not all in all to Chimpans. 

As Chimpans involuntarily turns round to look at the fallen 
favourite who reposes, impossibly recumbent, in the corner, Chewnie 
catches sight of Montezuma, resplendent, as befits her new dignity, in 
a crimson satin dress and a green silk cloak. She is lying well back 
in the high chair, slightly flattened, it is true, by Chimpans’s co- 
occupation thereof, but otherwise perfectly satisfied with herself, if 
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one is to judge by her haughtily delineated eyebrows, and her 
scornfully pucked-out red lips. 

“Took here, Chimpans,” says the boy, with a wink at Ethel ; 
“you bring them both out for a walk this afternoon, and we'll 
execute the Queen of Sheba for being so naughty, and Lady 
Montezuma shall look on !” 

“ All right, Chewnie,” says the owner of the two rivals. 

“TI say, Chimpans,” breaks in Ethel; “you musn’t call him 
‘Chewnie.’ It’s only me that’s got the right——” 

“ Ethel!” interrupts Miss Palkin, reproachfully. 

“To call him anything but Bertie!” continues the culprit, heedless 
of everything but the audacity of any other creature in the world, 
except her royal self, presuming to address her pet companion by the 
pet name she has given him. 

For the most part the words and works of childhood are mysterious, 
and too deep for the understanding of us grown folk ; but there is a 
tradition that in the remoter ages of their friendship, first cemented 
some six long months ago, Bertie severely chastised a big fisher-lad 
who was for depriving Ethel of the produce of an afternoon’s patient 
angling at the pier-head, and in the course of the battle displayed 
such unexpected strength and sagacity that, inspired by a portrait 
of the celebrated elephant of Exeter Change on the wall of her bed- 
room, she transferred its name to her protector, as a species of 
decoration, or recognition of valour. Not that Bertie is much like 
an elephant, any more than the Pashas are always victorious 
whom their Sultan entitles “ Ghazi.” But the name stuck to him 
all the same. 

On the other hand, the origin of Lottie’s nom-de-guerre is lost in 
the misty past. It may, or may not be, short for Chimpanzee. 
Chimpans herself holds that it is, she being a great admirer of the 
simious tribe, and an old habituée of the monkey-house at the Zoo. 
But her opinion is not very generally received, it not being con- 
sidered likely that at the early age when the name first attached to 
her she could have been held worthy by its inventor of such an 
honour as a title with any derivation or meaning. 

At last dinner is over; Chewnie, anxious to emulate the manliness 
of the “army-fellows,” has refused pudding and preferred cheese. 
Chimpans, after having persistently disregarded the warnings of her 
governess, has at last overbalanced herself and subsided on to the 
floor. And Pipes has said grace. 

—“ make us ¢wooly thankful,” she concludes; for sometimes she 
has a difficulty with her R’s, which Chimpans considers mere 


affectation, and derides accordingly, but which to Chewnie is 
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indescribably fascinating. So they scamper out of the room, amid 
a chorus of promises to a solo of cautions. 

“ Well, Chewnie,” says Ethel, putting on her shining sailor hat in 
the hall ; “and what are we going to do with our noble selves ?” 

“First,” he answers, leading the way down the steps, and along 
the terrace, “we are going to Jawks's.” 

“To Jawks’s!” cry both his hearers. “Oh, what for? Do 
tell us.” 

“You will see presently,” he says mysteriously. “And then we'll 
go over to the fort, and look for sandmartins’ nests. 

“And eskecoot the Queen of Sheba,” chimes in the bloodthirsty 
Chimpans. And she rushes off ahead for joy in a purposeless race, as 
might some hilarious skye-terrier. 

The road turns inland where the terrace ends, and winds on for half 
a mile between hedges and cornfields before it passes through Little 
Shrimpton proper. The suburb by the sea-shore consists exclusively 
of lodging-houses, some detached, and some herding together into 
three sides of a square and a terrace. So if you want to go a-shopping 
or a-worshipping you must walk up to the town, and then you may 
have your will in the quaintest old street, or the grandest old church, 
in the county. 

“Oh, Chewnie!” pleads Ethel, seductively, “you'll tell me, won't 
you, why we are going to Jawks’s ?” 

“Well, look here,” says the boy, fumbling in one of his capacious 
pockets, and finally producing therefrom a model eighty-one-ton gun. 
“See this ? Robinson, who is cramming for Woolwich, has got a lathe ; 
and I asked him to turn me a Woolwich infant; and he did; and I’m 
going up to Jawks’s to buy some powder to try it with.” 

“He must be fond of you,” remarks Ethel, handling the lethal 
engine with reverence. ‘“ But does Thoffy let you use real powder ?” 

“Qh lor, yes! He lets me go out gull-shooting with the army- 
chaps. I’ve only got a saloon-pistol, but it’s all the same. Besides, 
Thoffy knows the governor took me out to load for him last 
September.” 

“And if he spotted you,” laughs she, mimicking the soft-spoken 
divine, “ he would only say, ‘ Montrethor—dear—lad—pray—pray— 
be—leth reckleth.’” 

And so, to the gay tune of their own merriment, they march up 
the High Street, and rejoin Chimpans, who is already flattening her 
tip-tilted nose against the queer little windows of their destination. 

Jawks isa diminutive, silver-haired old worthy who, in his small 
person, combines the varied avocations of the chemist, the gun-maker, 
the optician, and the vestryman. You may see him holding the plate at 
the church door. or explaining the wonders of the microscope; rolling 
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a dozen pills, or polishing the brown barrel of a Purdey; resplendent 
in his shining black cloth, respectable in his snowy long apron, or 
workmanlike in oil-stained and powder-smirched leathern drapery. 

To him enters Chewnie, with a bright greeting, and a request for 
a quarter of a pound of Eley’s best. 

“ Always glad to see you, sir, Mr. Montresor,” smiles the old 
citizen, producing a tin can; “ want any shot to-day, sir?” 

“Yes, Jawks,” says the boy, with a sudden inspiration, and a grin ; 
“you can give me a charge or so.” 

Having received his change, and a polite little bow, he rejoins his 
companions, who are hopping outside the door, in anticipation, like 
sparrows at feeding time. 

“Got it? Got it?”—eagerly from Pipes. 

“What 7s it?” cries Chimpans, who has been devoured with 
curiosity for the last ten minutes. 

For all answer, Chewnie waves his purchases over his head, and 
bolts down the side street which leads to the river and the ferry, with 
the two girls clattering in hot pursuit at lis heels. 

The swift-flowing Ravel, which skirts the warehouses and timber- 
yards west of the town, and further on swirls past the old pier into 
the sea, is very wide just here, and forms a port where pine-freighted 
Norwegian barque, fruit-laden French steamer, or coal-begrimed 
coasting vessel may unload or refit. 

It is even now and then the scene of a successful launch; for 
though we are not what we used to be at Little Shrimpton, we are 
still proud of our fisher fleet, and at times contrive to add to it. 

As the ferry-boat swings lumberingly down stream, it is a wondrous 
pretty scene that surrounds it. By the left bank, the shipping, 
bright with flags, and variegated funnels of burly steamers, picturesque 
with flapping sails, brown or white; beyond, the woodwork of the 
tumble-down stores, the red tiles of the straggling old town, and the 
spreading greenery of mighty trees. On the right bank, the flower- 
dotted glacis of the fort ; the drooping folds of the Union Jack high 
above the black frown of those 68-pounders that are peeping so 
inquisitively through embrasure or casement; far-stretching undula- 
tions of pasture-land, and fields ripening for harvest; a glimpse here 
and there of blue sea; and then again mile upon mile of rich woods 
that follow the windings of the river, till they leave it to clamber up 
the heights out there, and almost hide the towers of Ravelyn Castle 
from your view. 

It has been, in good sooth, 


“A glorious morning . 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchymy,” 


3:2 
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and the breeze is trying hard to temper the inordinate favours which 
the sun-god is pleased to shower down to-day upon his panting 
satellite. 

“ Got any string, Chewnie?” inquires Chimpans in a portentous 
whisper. 

“T will not have him called Chewnie, I tell you!” breaks in Ethel, 
with a jealous little stamp. 

“Let her alone, Pipes;’—magnanimously from Prince Montresor. 
“String? Why, heaps! What for?” And, as he produces a yard 
or so of twine from his left pocket, he exposes to view the legs of the 
Queen of Sheba, who has been lying in that truly catholic receptacle 
all the way from Bellevue Terrace; a combination of prison van and 
condemned cell to which she has been relegated with the object of 
frustrating the effect of any possible tendency to mercy on the part 
of her owner. 

“What for ?” repeats Chimpans, in ruthless tones. “Why ”— 
pointing to the doomed doll—* why, to hang her with!” And she 
presses Lady Montezuma more tightly to her breast. “For the 
eskecootion, you know, Chewnie !” 

“Oh,” laughs he, as the ferry-boat comes to shore with a sudden 
jerk ; “ we know a dodge worth two of that—don’t we, Pipes ?” 

And the two leap out like young antelopes, and race up the steep 
ascent, followed by Chimpans, to whom these last words have afforded 
food for thought. 

When she gets to the top, she finds Ethel extended full length on the 
ground, elbows squared, chin buried in hands, blue serge dress already 
white with sand, red-stockinged legs kicking in mid air, watching 
Chewnie with all her eyes. He is sitting cross-legged ramming a 
paper wad down over the powder with an old pencil. Opposite him, at 
some six paces distance, the Queen of Sheba stands, or rather droops, 
against the turf parapet. She is not, certainly, in the first flush of 
her beauty. Such little hair as she has left is fixed into her head by 
means of a large. pin; one of her eyes is missing, and one of her arms 
dangles but by a thread ; her waxen bust adheres but loosely to the 
rest of her body ; and her remarkably scanty attire fails to conceal the 
fact that her legs incline outwards in opposite directions from the 
knee. 

The forlorn appearance of the quondam partner of her every joy 
rouses a feeling of compunction in Miss Lottie Maynard’s heart, 
which even the recollection of Lady Montezuma’s wrongs fails wholly 
to dispel. Resolved, at least, to watch the case for the prisoner, she 
squats down by her sister, and awaits the course of events, solemn 
but interested. 

But when Chewnie proceeds to load the cannon with a charge of 
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real shot, and ram down another wad thereupon, a horrible suspicion 
crosses her mind. Surely, surely they are not going to be so cruel 
as to 

It is too true. For Chewnie places the gun in position, and lying 
down flat on the turf, proceeds to take deliberate aim at Her Majesty 
of Sheba, whom not even the terrible fate so nearly impending can 
arouse from the apathy of her limp resignation. 

“There, that'll do, I think,” says Chewnie, with satisfaction. 
“Now Pipes, you give the word, and when you say ‘ three,’ I'll ‘fire.” 

And producing a box of matches, he has actually struck a light, 
and Pipes, in a tremor of excitement, has actually said “one, two” ; 
when Chimpans, falling on her knees, and stretching forth her small 
arms, bursts into a howl of despair. 

“No! No! No! No!” she vociferates: “hang her if you like, 
hang her free or four times over if you like, I want you to, but don’t 
shoot her, Chewnie. It will hurt her most dreadfully !” 

The executioner stays his hand. ‘“ Look here, Chimpans,” he says, 
with authority, “you know perfectly well that they never hang a 
queen, or any of those sort of people. It wouldn’t be proper. It 
would be degrading. ‘They must always be shot ”—and, as an after- 
thought—* or beheaded.” Somewhat consoled by the recognition of 
royal dignity implied by the sentence, and distinctly preferring it to 
decapitation, Chimpans subsides on to the grass, and prepares for the 
worst. 

“One! Two! Thwee !” shouts Pipes hastily, lest another exhibition 
of weakness should intervene to check the due operation of the law. 

“Bang!” flashes the Woolwich Infant, with a jump into the air, 
and a rolling over and over in the sand, as if stunned by its own 
puny thunder. 

Alas for her of Sheba! There lies she prostrate, bereft of her sole 
remaining eye ; her life-sawdust pouring out of many a gaping wound. 

Fortunately for the keeping of the peace—for Chimpans, with the 
still-beloved corpse in her embrace, manifests indications of a gather- 
ing storm-—a shrill note resounds from the sea-face of the redoubt. 

“ Pee-wit ! Pee-wit !” 

“Tt’s a lapwing,” cries Chewnie, starting up ; “let’s go and see if 
we can find his nest.” 

And the three rush off across to the other side—for are they not free 
of the fort? is it not their playground ? and do not the two veteran 
bombardiers in charge love the very sight of them ? 

And so, forgetting the thrilling spectacle at which they have been 
assisting in the excitement of the chase, they play havoc with the 
feathered tribe ; and the golden afternoon slips away all too soon, and 
it is time for Chewnie to go off to choir-practice. 
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II.—Sarourpay. 


A courte of miles from shore, and a lovely morning. There is a 
nice little sailing breeze ; just enough to crown the green waves here 
and there with snowy foam, and ever and anon to whisk it away from 
their smooth crests; just enough to send each surge dashing and 
splashing against that boat’s cutwater in time and in tune with her 
oars. And, alongside her, swims Bertie Montresor, cleaving the 
water with a strong easy stroke, and shaking the brine from his 
yellow curls, like a young lion, as he breaks through the spray. 

“How much have I done, Raggles?” he shouts from the top of a 
wave, as he stops to tread water a bit. 

“Ah!” answers the boat’s crew, meditatively, “better nor a long 
mile, I make it, Mas’r Bertie.” 

“ Bray-vo, Chewnie!” cheers the boy; “that’s something worth 
calling a swim!” And, like a small steam launch, he falls to 
churning the billows with his legs into marine soapsuds as they 
slide away from under him towards the shore. 

“T wouldn’t stop in too long if I was you, Mas’r Bertie,” advises 
Raggles ; “water can’t be over and above warm this morning, I’m 
thinking.” 

“ All right, Captain,” says Chewnie, clambering into the boat. 
No such easy matter, by the way, unless you are accustomed to 
it. But he does it with a heave and a lurch forward, as befits an old 
hand. “Just one more header,” he cries, “and then I’ve done.” 

So, standing a moment on the stern of the boat, shapely and white 
as the marble Eros at the Louvre, he plunges into the cerulean deeps, 
is lost for a minute, and emerges, hands well forward, with a toss of 
the head, six yards off if an inch. 

“That was a good one, wasn’t it ?’—clambering in again—“ eh, 
Raggles ?” 

“ Ah!” says the sailor, with laconic admiration. And, as Chewnie 
makes play with the towels till he has rubbed himself into a fine glow 
and the semblance of a boiled lobster, Raggles ships his oars, and 
goes forward where the jib is flapping impatiently enough. 

“Ready, Mas’r Bertie ?”—pulling at the jib sheet-—“ make fast !” 

With his flannel shirt fluttering in the wind, the boy hauls taut 
the loose rope, belays it on the cleat in a truly professional hitch, and 
rapidly completes his toilet. 

Then as the boat begins to forge ahead, Raggles heaves hand over 
hand at the main-halyard ; up goes the white sail; a pull at another 
halyard to trice up the peak; and they are off, dashing through the 
water at a good eight knots an hour. 

Chewnie is very proud of his seamanship ; and Raggles equally, if 
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not more proud of his pupil. And no wonder ; for as he stands there 
at the tiller, fresh from his bath; mainsheet in hand, to be easied off 
if that swirling wave under their lee should lap over the gunwale , 
his bright hair flying free in the wind; and a sort of masterful light 
in his happy eyes ; Chewnie looks what he is, a sailor after Raggles’s 
own heart, and a handsome young gentleman to boot. 

The boat is Colonel Montresor’s farewell present to his son on his 
departure for India last March. Like a wise man, he prefers to face 
the impossibility of controlling the boy’s propensity for the sea, and 
to think of him as cruising about in a well-found craft, rather than 
expose him to the temptation of adventuring himself in one of those 
crank, over-masted cockle-shells that form one of the chief recom- 
mendations of the British watering-place. Bertie could appreciate 
the gift, and values it accordingly. It wasa long time before he 
could decide upon a title worthy of his new acquisition ; but at last, 
after many searchings of heart, she was duly baptised the Ethelberta. 
This he considers to be not so much a name as an inspiration, com- 
bining as it does with a delicate recognition of his ownership of the 
vessel a no less delicate confession of the fealty he owes to his liege 
lady and mistress. 

“Tsn’t it a lark, Raggles,” cries Chewnie, “ Thoffy having a baby? 
That is, I mean, Mrs Marston. For if she hadn’t, there wouldn’t be 
a christening. And if there wasn’t a christening, we shouldn’t be 
having a whole holiday to-day.” 

“Ah!” says Raggles, in assent, from his coign of vantage by the 
mast. He takes his bit of pipe out of his mouth, as though about to 
speak on; but, apparently considering he has sufficiently expressed 
his opinion, puts it in again. It is remarkable what a variety of 
meaning he manages to infuse into this not very pregnant mono- 
syllable. 

“And isn’t it a lark,” continues Chewnie, “Miss Palkin having 
given the girls a holiday too? I’m going to take ’em up to spend 
the day at Ravelyn Castle. By the way, Raggles, will the tide serve, 
d’ye think ?” 

“Serve fine, Mas’r Bertie, both ways,” answers the sailor ; “ that is, 
if so be you don’t start after nine. Wind's fair to sail up, and you 
can row back in the arternoon on the ebb.” 

They are nearing the line of piles which stretch out to sea from 
the pier, and mark the entrance to the river harbour. 

“You'll never make it on this tack, sir,” says Raggles, with a quick 
glance under the mainsail. “ We'd best go about now, sir, and make 
it next shot.” 

“Tm going right in on this tack,” observes the skipper calmly, 
leaning against the tiller, and measuring his distance with the hawk’s 
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eye of aborn pilot. “Stand by main halyard though, Raggles, case of 
accidents.” 

The worthy mariner, who has great confidence in the Ethelberta 
and her owner, contents himself with obeying orders and keeping a 
sharp look-out ahead. 

The stout little boat ploughs along, lying well over; and as she 
nears the outermost pile, Raggles begins to think that the steersman 
has for once overrated his ability. But Chewnie holds on, and, in a 
moment, dashing through the waves that seethe and hiss along her 
white side, the Hthelberta has weathered the old mussel-grown 
timbers, and with a slackened sheet and easied helm is marching 
grandly into the harbour. 

“Well steered, Mr. Mon—tresor!” cries the old piermaster, who 
has been watching the performance from his little house on the 
jetty. 

Chewnie waves his cap as they glide past; Raggles shouts forth 
a hoarse greeting through his hands; and presently they put about, 
and come up gently to the quay. 

“ What do you think of that, Raggles,” says Chewnie, triumphantly, 
as he helps to brail up the mainsail. 

“ Ah !” says Raggles, laconically. And this time the observation 
means a great deal. 

“Look here,” resumes the boy; “you hang about here a bit, 
guy’nor, case the girls should come down while I'm away. I’m just 
going round to Martin’s for a glass of milk. They'll give me some 
bread and butter, you know; and that'll do for me till we get to 
Ravelyn.” 

“What, ain’t you going to Thoffy’s ”—and in much confusion, “ to 
Reverend Marston’s to breakfast? Beg pardon, sir, I’m sure,” 
continues the shame-faced _m “but you do call him that there name 
so often that—— 

“ Don’t ajjolopise,” — Chewnie. “No, we don’t get any grub 
till nine, and it’s always half past, a whole holiday. So I’m off. 
Shan’t be five minutes.” 

He is almost gone; but Raggles detains him with a touch of the 
hand, and a look, half pleading, half awkward, from the eyes. 

“Tf ‘tain’t making altogether too bold, Mas’r Bertie, sir,” he 
begins hesitatingly, “ my own bit of a crib ain’t ten yards off, as well 
you know, sir; and, not having had no breakfast myself, sir, if you 
could eat a snack along of me, Mas’r Bertie——” 

I fear the worthy man, whose morning meal is always cleared 
away and often digested by six o'clock, does not adhere to the truth 
quite as strictly as he should in his anxiety to entertain the Quality. 
But the Quality does not need much inducement to partake of such 
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good things as may be forthcoming, for the salt breeze has effectually 
whetted an appetite at no time despicable. 

So Chewnie vows he would enjoy it of all things; and the two 
walk off together to the well-tarred hut which Raggles built with his 
own hands half a dozen years ago, and has inhabited ever since. 

“Oh, Raggles”—with a sigh of envy—“I wish J lived here! 
It’s ever so much snugger than my room at Thoffy’s.” 

As the sailor proceeds to explore the depths of a triangular cupboard 
in the corner, his guest sinks into a rocking-chair and renews his 
admiring acquaintance with the place. Old-fashioned furniture aglow 
with polish and brass fittings. Wooden walls, covered with pictures of 
ships, where they do not support cunningly rigged models thereof ; 
grim with cutlass or fowling-piece, where they do not display feathered 
clubs from the Pacific, or guardless swords from Japan ; indeed almost 
hidden from view, for each vacant square inch can boast its photo- 
graph or woodcut. Windows, circular and swinging on pivots, like 
state-room lights. A snowy ladder leading to a trap-door in the roof, 
with banisters of brass work and white rope. Altogether more of a 
cabin than a room. What can be more comfortable, thinks Chewnie. 

And then to be able to go into one’s bedroom through that book- 
case, and sleep in that hammock; and to be able to run up that 
ladder, or rather companion, on to one’s roof, and hoist flags on the 
full-rigged flagstaff that makes it look like a quarter-deck. What 
inexhaustible resources of amusement does not the place possess! 
What games he could have here with Pipes and Chimpans! The 
cruise of the good ship Ragglethusa. The mutiny—Chimpans the 
ringleader—Captain asleep in cabin—Lieutenant Pipes attacked—the 
struggle—to the rescue—victory—court-martial on Chimpans. Oh, 
what glorious fun! 

But by this time Raggles has made the tea, cut the ham, buttered 
the bread, and would be cooking a rump ‘steak if Chewnie had not 
descended from the realms of imagination to prevent him. 

“ Raggles ”—with his mouth quite full—“I like your salt butter a 
lot better than fresh. And, oh, 7s that a Dutch cheese ?” 

The cheese is duly produced, and cut into—a slice for the guest, 
a semicircle for the host, armed with which, and a crust of bread- 
and-butter, he proceeds to draw himself a glass of sparkling ale from 
a tiny cask in the corner, and to discuss his “breakfast,” standing 
the while, and watching Mas’r Bertie with much satisfaction. 

“Chew-nie! Chew-nie!”—in shrill impatience from without. 

“That’s Pipes,” says the boy, starting up and gulping down his 
tea; “come along, Raggles.” And he bolts out, to find Pipes making 
the quay re-echo with his name, and Chimpans blowing with all her 
might and main into a gigantic railway guard’s whistle, of which, 
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among all her treasures, none take precedence save her dolls. This 
awesome implement is the gift of a too-impressionable official, whose 
heart, originally devastated on the occasion of her journey to Little 
Shrimpton, she still harrows and otherwise tortures, periodically, 
when she accompanies Pipes and Chewnie to see the London express 
come in—a favourite amusement of theirs, by the way. It is under- 
stood, in the inner circle of her acquaintance, that she is in reality 
engaged to the gentleman with the silver buttons, and will bestow 
her hand upon him so soon as she blossoms into long frocks; only, 
having but little confidence in man from her experience of the animal, 
she considers it advisable to keep him in the agonies of uncertainty as 
long as possible, lest he should become puffed up with pride at the 
good luck which has befallen him, and, perchance, take it as a matter 
of course. 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt that her admirer considers it 
necessary to propitiate her whenever they meet with gifts of sweets, 
and fruit, and such like; and that he has twice promised her, in the 
presence of credible witnesses, that she shall drive the engine when 
they start on their honeymoon. 

“Why, Pipes,” says Monseigneur, marching up to the vociferous 
pair, “you’re a quarter of an hour before your time.” 

“ Ah,” breaks in Chimpans, with a weird look of successful intrigue, 
“we came away when we had the chance. Palks might have changed 
her mind, you know.” 

“ Chimpans, you wicked girl,” chides her sister, “ you musn’t talk 
of Miss Palkin like that.” 

“Why not?’—rebelliously. “If Chewnie says ‘Thoffy,’ I 
suspose I can say ‘ Palks,’ can’t I?” 

And, as Chewnie bursts out laughing, Chimpans blows a long and 
ear-piercing note of defiance on her betrothed’s whistle, and having 
thus thrown her bonnet over the windmills, is obviously no longer 
amenable to discipline. 

Here a diversion is effected by the opportune arrival of Raggles, 
who has been clearing away, and locking up, and otherwise making 
things snug; for he tvo, at his skipper’s earnest solicitation, has 
determined to make high holiday, and join in the excursion. It is 
not long before the two girls are safely bestowed on the after-cushions ; 
a couple of minutes suffice to shake the mainsail loose, and cast off 
the moorings; and, with Raggles making play with the boat-hook, 
and Chewnie working the starboard oar, the Ethelberta is soon in 
mid-stream and catching the breeze. A haul or two at this sheet 
and that ; a coiling up of ropes in trim sailor-fashion ; they are off. 

Smoothly, quietly they glide up the river: past the shipping, 
past the timber-stacks, past the engine-sheds at the back of the 
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station, until the little old-world town disappears behind them, and 
they come to where 


“On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky; 
And thro’ the field the road runs by, 
To many-tower’d Camelot.” 


The sun has not yet risen long enough to have sipped up the dew 
from the graceful flowers and sturdy grass upon the banks, and they 
glisten as though some fairy had vowed to 


“Hang a pearl on every cowslip’s ear,” 


and cool their pretty faces, before they have to encounter the fiery 
stare of certain hot hours that are coming to inhale their sweetness. 

Chewnie is steering, and, the while, initiating Pipes into the 
mysteries of “tacking” and “wearing,” and so on. She has been 
entrusted with the responsible charge of the jib-sheet, and finds the 
post no sinecure, for though the Ravel comes down pretty straight 
from the town, there are bends enough to afford plenty of opportunity 
for practical illustration of her tutor’s maxims. Once or twice, as 
they are sailing up a reach, they meet an outward-bound vessel in 
charge of a steamtug, that seemed, until they turn the corner, to be 
coming straight at them through the fields, with the black smoke and 
lofty spars rising high above the corn. Once or twice they meet a 
brick-laden barge ; master at the helm ; wife nursing baby and peeling 
potatoes, with her straw bonnet cocked back front, in the door of the 
cabin; son and heir sitting sideways, and cracking his whip on old 
Dobbin’s back as he plods along the towing-path. These are occasions 
of great excitement. Chewnie dips his ensign to the ships, and is 
duly saluted in return. Raggles has generally some gruff com- 
munication to make to or receive from one of the crew. Pipes 
“stands by,” looking as important as any man-o’-war’s first lieutenant, 
and waves her pocket-handkerchief with much condescension. And 
Chimpans awaits the moment when they are closest to the passing 
stranger, and then produces a succession of sibillations so deafening 
and terrific, that the mate of one of the tugs curses his men for 
playing the fool with the steam-whistle. 

And so, with no adventures to speak of, and with but one or two 
misadventures to delay them, they arrive safely and cheerily at 
Ravelyn town, and bring up just this side of the old moss-grown 
bridge. 

“T say,” says Chewnie, as they disembark, “Tl tell you what 
we'll do—” 

“ I vote,” interrupts Chimpans, “we go up to Mrs. Wiggins-es-es ; 
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and get some barley-sugar, and hard-bake, and almond-rock, and 
brandy-balls, and bulls’-eyes, and. é 

“Just you shut up, greedy”—stopping the voluble torrent of con- 
fectionery with no unkindly hand. “No, this is what we'll do. Let’s 
go round behind the town by the Valley Road ; get into the Park by 
the North Lodge; and then come back past the Castle, and have a 
feed at the Ravelyn Arms.” 

This proposition being carried by a majority of three, they start off 
at a good pace, Pipes and Chewnie together in front, and Chimpans, 
hand in hand with Raggles, bringing up the rear. 

“ Dinner at the hotel!” repeats Pipes, with awe; “won't that cost 
an awful lot of money, Chewnie ?” 

“Never mind if it does,” answers her companion, magnificently ; 
“T got a letter from India this morning.” 

“Ah!” says Pipes, just as Raggles might have done. 

“ And a cheque for three pounds !” 

“ Did you though ?”—with respectful interest. 

“ And”—diving into the depths of a breastpocket—“and this, 
which is the best of the lot.” 

After a struggle he produces from a large envelope a cabinet 
photograph, coloured, ’of an officer in staff uniform. 

“It’s the governor in his new toggery,” he explains; “you know 
he’s just been appointed D. A. A. G.” 

“Oh, lor, what a swell he is!”—examining the portrait reveren- 
tially—* but what’s D. A. A. G.?” 

“Why, Deputy Assistant-Adjutant-General, of course ”—feeling, 
with pardonable pride, that a nice father is all the nicer when he 
possesses such a mouthful of a title. 
vty My, goodness !”—much impressed—* why, that’s much bigger 
than being only just a general, isn’t it? And a general’s bigger than 
a colonel—oh, Chewnie, your papa has made a jump!” 

“Well, you see,” says the boy, somewhat vaguely, “they aren’t 
exactly in the same line. My dad’s on the staff. You know, the 
staff: the fellows who gallop about with the commander-in-chief !” 

This definition of the duties of the “State-Major” in H. M. 8. 
confirms Miss Maynard in her opinion of the dignity implied by so 
longa title and so brilliant a costume: and she hands back the 
photograph to Chewnie with a feeling of increased respect for the son 
of so eminent a warrior. 

“You're going into the army, too, aren’t you, Chewnie ?” she 
inquires, after an interval of steady walking. 

“Yes, rather’—very proudly—“soon as I leave Eton. My 
name’s down already for the 17th Lancers.” 

“Oh, I know”—clapping her hands—“ with the little red and 
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white flags. There’sa picture of them in Palks’s Dance Music Album. 
And when will they make you Deputed Adjutant-Assistant-General ?” 

Before Mr. Montresor has time to commit himself by an answer to 
this somewhat intempestive question, Chimpans has rushed up; and, 
laying hold of his arm, delivers herself of a hurried description of the 
great discovery she has just made. 

“It’s such a pretty cavern, Chewnie,” she concludes; “and oh, 
you must come and see it.” 

They have long since left the road, and are now in the wildest part 
of the Park. Here, they might be in some forest, so thick grow the 
pines among the rocks, so startled whirr away the pheasants at their 
approach. Moreover, the forest might be in Russia, or some other | 
such outlandish clime; for surely that is a bear whose roar comes 
echoing through the trees. Strangely enough though, so soon as she 
hears it, their elfin guide darts off in shrill glee towards the dead 
sound ; and is discovered, after a minute’s pursuit, dancing defiance in 
front of an overhanging. rock, beneath which crouches Raggles, 
growling terrifically, and making believe to be meditating a spring. 

Behind a great loose rock at the back brawls a noisy little stream 
whose course it has evidently turned, by its fall, from the cavern the 
water had hollowed out for itself. Nevertheless, the rivulet flows 
gaily on, and 

‘“ Makes sweet music with the enamelled stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage.” 
And all the place is bright with flowers, nestling among the fern 
at the mossy feet of gnarled old oaks, or further down, 


“Where stream-kissed willows make a silvery shiver,” 


thronging down the banks so thickly that, as quaint old Bergaric 
hath it, they might be disputing “ who shall view himself first” in 
the little pools below. 

Raggles has evacuated his stronghold, and is pursuing Chimpans at 
a steady ursine amble, with an occasional roar of baffled ferocity as 
she dodges him behind the lichen-covered trees. Her shrieks and 
laughter grow fainter as the chase passes away into the woods; and, 
in the hollow of the rock, Pipes lies recumbent watching her hero as 
he rifles the treasures of the glade for wherewithal to deck his 
ladye fair. 

“So the Princess,” says Chewnie, concluding a fairy-tale he has 
just invented for the edification of his companion, and reaching after 
the golden bloom of a yellow-flag which is nodding to the wavelets as 
they hurry past—* Princess Hazel-eyes, I mean, was most awfully 
glad when Sir Herbert came back, and told her that he had licked all 
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the giants and dragons and things, and got all the jewel flowers, even 
the great big yellow diamond flower; but she forgot that all their 
troubles weren’t over yet.” 

“Oh, Chewnie, why ?”—very anxiously from his audience. 

“Why, they had to be made up into the magic crown, you know; 
and, though none of the suitors had ever got half the flowers Sir 
Herbert did, he was just as badly off as if he had been tempted to 
smell one and lose them all like they did, ’cause the wicked fairy came 
every night and breathed hot on the gold thread he had tied ’em up 
with, and melted it.” 

“ Nasty old thing!” ejaculates Pipes. 

“And so it went on for a whole year,” he resumes, adding the 
fragrance of some meadow sweet, spray-sprinkled, to his nosegay. 
“ But one night as he was lying awake, wondering how the blazes he 
should circumvent old Crosspatch, Fairy Sunbeam appeared to him, 
and kissed him, and said: ‘ Look here, guv’nor ; ’tisn’t any sort of 
use your tying up the jewel flowers with gold thread; so just you 
listen to me, and J’7/ tell you how to sell Mother Crosspatch!’ ” 

“Hurray !’—applauding excitedly—“I thought she’d help him 
out of it!” 

“¢ But the only thing she can’t undo,’ said the fairy,” he continues, 
deftly making a floral crown with a bit of his never-failing twine, 
“is a true lover’s knot, and that’s made with heart-strings. So you 
must tie up three flowers every night with one of your heart-strings, 
and when you have finished the crown, put it on Hazel-eyes’ head ; 
and it will blossom, and drop seeds of diamonds, and pearls, and 
sapphires, wherever she goes, and she will be the richest princess in 
the world.’ ” 

“ Go on, Chewnie,” cries Pipes ; “it’s lovely.” 

“So he just began at once. But every morning he was paler, and 
thinner, and weaker——” 

“Oh, I say, you mustn’t,” interrupts she; “no, not die, 
Chewnie !” 

“until the crown was quite finished, and he gave it to Hazel- 
eyes, and then he fell down as white as a sheet; and no wonder, 
because he’d used up all his heart-strings, and of course his heart 
had tumbled out !” 

At this dreadful dénotiment Pipes screws up her face in readiness 
for a good cry. 

“ But the Princess had picked it up,” adds Chewnie, “and swore 
she would never give it back, and gave him her own instead. And 
they got married, and shut up Mother Crosspatch in a glass bottle, 
and lived happy ever afterwards. And the moral is that people must 
marry for love, and not for money.” 
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Then he crowns Pipes queen of all she surveys, and she hardly 
knows, in her delight, whether she is laughing or crying, or both. 

She is, however, spared the responsibility of effecting an analysis 
of her mental state by the advent of Chimpans, who bursts upon the 
scene from between two ash-trees, like the harlequin in a pantomime. 
But Raggles the carnivorous, having vaulted over an obstacle she has 
been compelled to laboriously escalade, has anticipated her, and appears 
with the hungriest howlings of a disappointed appetite to claim his 
breathless prey. Chimpans is, truth to tell, pretty nearly tired out ; 
and, childlike, her crow of triumph breaks into a sort of hysterical 
laughter, half frightened, half amused. 

And here a woodland Deus ex Machina intervenes to great 
advantage. 

“Tm getting most awfully hungry,” he says; “aren’t you? Let’s 
go and have some grub.” 

Greatly cheered by this tempting prospect, Chimpans swallows her 
rising grief, and leads the way, merrily chatting to her latest victim, 
the obsequious Raggles ; and with her ruddy hair streaming down her 
white frock, and her diminutive blue legs dancing almost involun- 
tarily, looks for all the world like some mischievous wood-elf out for 
a holiday with a benevolent giant. 

It is not long before they have reached the sandy road which 
meanders through the park. It is not long before they have passed 
all the boisterous picnic parties pelting each other with orange-peel, 
their ramshackle shandrydans awaiting them, driver’s head nodding, 
horse’s mouth green with grass. And so they come to the stately 
many-windowed castle, pass under the portcullis of the great gate, 
and after a noisy scamper over the pebbles of the High Street are 
arrived at the hospitable portals of the Ravelyn Arms, hungry, dirty, 
and breathless. 

If you would know how Chewnie marched into the hotel, ordered a 
private room, and “the same luncheon that Colonel Montresor, my 
father, had of you last March”; how Raggles stipulated for a seat by 
the kitchen fire, and was triumphantly forced into the stiff-backed 
chair at the head of the parlour table; how the waiter, notwithstand- 
ing his red nose and limp shirt-front, speedily fell a prey to the bow 
and spear of Chimpans’s fascinations; how, finally, the quaintly 
assorted quartette enjoyed themselves, imparted their mad spirits to 
the whole establishment, chambermaids and all, and departed after 
settling a bill the like of which was never seen for mendacity—“ As 
if I would make money out of the little angels!” said the hostess 
—you had better ask her, that same buxom hostess, for she is never 
tired of talking about it. 

And now they are back again in the Ethelberta. The wind has 
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changed, and now blows from the land. So with astrong tide bearing 
them along, a fair breeze filling out the big sail that reaches right 
out of the boat, they slip along swiftly down the Ravel. 
“Sing us a song, Raggles!” shouts Chewnie from the tiller. 
Raggles, after a little pressing, obeys, nothing loth. He strikes 
up ‘The Bay of Biscay, O! in a fine gruff bass, embellished with 
the various little trills that come so suddenly upon the unaccustomed 


hearer, and, to the sailor, are proofs of a truly musical (and for’e’stle) 
education— 


“Loud roar’d the dreadful thu- (tra-la-la) undér, 
The rain a deluge showers; 
The clouds were rent asu- (tra-la-la) undér, 
By lightning’s vivid powers!” 


until he comes to the chorus, where his audience join him in triple 
treble, and with much gusto, 


“Till next day, there she lay, 
I—in the—e Bay of Biscay, O!” 


And, with but a few necessary intervals for tacking, or exchanging 
compliments with the towing path, they sail along to the tune of 
‘Hearts of Oak’ and ‘The Tight Little Island’ and such like; in 
short, on this special occasion Raggles treats his small companions 
to the best pieces in his répertodre, until he has well-nigh exhausted 
it. 

Even then the concert is not allowed to flag, for after a few 
minutes of silence, broken only by the chirping of the crickets on the 
bank, and the swish of the water at their bows, Chimpans blows a 
preparatory note on her whistle, and commences in her tiny voice, 


“Toud ’oar’d the dedful fu—undér.” 


But this is her final effort, and soon ‘she falls asleep upon Raggles’s 
weather-worn pea-jacket. For the sun is sinking fast, and the world 
is getting drowsy. And then, in the deep stillness, the good mariner 
begins, without being asked, in a voice that sometimes trembles a 
little, the pathetic— 


“Here a shere hulk lies poor Tom Bowling, 
The darling of our crew;” 


and so on to the refrain, so homely, and yet so tender, 


“But mirth is turned to melan—chol—ly, 
For Tom is gone aloft!” 


“Why did you never marry, Raggles?” asks Pipes, without any 
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idea of the sympathy of melody, scene, and hour which prompts her 
question. 

“Well, miss, I had kep company with a little girl,” he answers 
slowly, as he lights his pipe, “ for three year afore my last voyage.” 

“ And why didn’t you marry her”—eagerly—“ when you got back ?” 

“She was dead, miss,” says he, simply. 

The child holds her breath for a moment, with a big lump in her 
throat, and then— 

“Oh, Chewnie,” throwing her arms round his neck, “I do love 
you!” And as she speaks, they find themselves in the harbour. 


TII.—Sunpay. 


BrttevvE Hovss, as everybody knows, is the biggest house in 
Bellevue Terrace, and consequently, in all Little Shrimpton. Its 
principal entrance is in North Street, of which it forms the corner, and 
is approached by a noble double flight of steps, at the present 
occupied by some half-dozen young fellows grouped in every variety 
of attitude, costume, and slipper. 

In a word, the “army-chaps ” at Marston’s are waiting breakfast. 
Below them, two or three of the younger pupils are whiling away the 
lagging minutes by firing volleys of stones at an imperturbable 
donkey, who, on the green which lies between them and the sea, 
stands placidly inhaling the morning breeze ; but the tenants of the 
steps are too hungry to take any but the most languid interest in 
the lapidation of the devoted animal, until a sporting offer from a large 
sandy-haired youth who fills the open door dispels their indifference. 

“Two bob to one on the donkey, every shot!” he cries. 

“Done with you, Strawberries,” responds the bottom step. And 
as he speaks, a distant thud upon the asinine ribs announces a 
palpable hit. 

“Just like my luck!” grumbles Strawberries, by courtesy the 
Marquis of Cheddar (he will be Duke of Stilton some day, and is 
bound for the Life Guards). “You young beggar! What do you 
mean by shying so straight all of a sudden ?” 

For all answer the culprit proceeds to inflate his left cheek at 
His Future Grace, and to lose him his double or quits by forthwith 
hitting the donkey again. But patience has its limits; and this time 
the assault was unmistakable, so the long-suffering quadruped moves 
off with dignity to seek remoter pastures, where, far from the gambler 
and the stone-thrower, he may eat his Sunday breakfast in peace. 

And now, along the passage, advances the pompous old butler, 


bearing a hissing urn, attended by the footman with a tea-and-coffee- 
laden tray. 
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“What have you got for us this morning, Wackley ?” inquires the 
sandy one, anxiously. 

“ Nothing but the Usual, my lord ”—warding off a dig in the ribs 
from the stone-thrower. 

“ Oh!”—in great disappointment. 

“ And a dish of kidneys at the far end, my lord. 3 

“ Ah!”—much relieved, and mentally resolving to sit at the far 
end. As Wackley begins his matutinal rub-a-dub on the gong, 
there is heard a wild war-whoop on the Terrace, a wild rush round 
the corner, and, taking the street and the steps in two bounds, 
Chewnie, breathless, but glowing with health and spirits, bursts into 
the midst of his companions. 

The great Robinson, his protector and bosom friend, who had 
evidently been racing as far as the corner, follows him across the 
street, sedately, as befits an aspirant for Woolwich. 

“ Fie, fie for shame, Montrethor—dear—lad !” mimics the Marquis ; 
“almost are you late for prayerth !” 

“You shut up, Strawberries,” langhs Chewnie; “if you sailed out 
for a swim every morning 

“Instead of playing billiards at the Bellevue Hotel every night,” 
puts in Robinson. 

“Tt would be a better excuse than a headache,” concludes the 
Reverend Theophilus, whose alpaca boots have not betrayed his 
approach, “for not appearing till eleven o’clock every now and then! 
Eh, Lord Cheddar ?” 

But the good cleric is not over-wroth, as testify his “Come along, 
boys,” and an affectionate little pat for Chewnie’s damp curls, as he 
passes into the room. And as soon as the rest of the servants have 
scuttled into their places, and he has breathed forth a fervent “ Let 
us pray ” to the urn, which hisses gaily all the time, he despatches 
a few collects, and despite the sonorous “ A—mens ” of the frivolous 
stone-thrower and the consequent giggling of his no less frivolous 
companions, arrives at the end of the Apostolical Benediction before 
Lord Cheddar has had time to arrange more than three pins in 
Robinson’s chair. So, after a slight confusion occasioned by Robin- 
son’s subsidence upon the ambush, so to speak, which has been laid 
for him, and his various objections thereto, the eagerly anticipated 
meal begins, and all is peace and conscientious mastication. 

“ Please, sir,” breaks in Chewnie, presently addressing Mr. Marston, 
who, with his mouth full of herring, sits chewing the cud, and 
beaming upon his unruly charges through his spectacles—“ please, 
sir, could I be let off choir this morning ?” 

“ And why, dear lad?” from behind the urn. 
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“Cause Miss Palkin has promised to take the girls over to Prawn- 
leigh Abbey this morning.” 

“Aha!” interrupts Strawberries, imitating Ethel. “How vewy 
twooly, tewwibly charming !” 

“You shut up, Strawberries !”—in an indignant parenthesis. “And 
so, as I should so much like to go with them, and haven’t missed one 
service for seven Sundays——” 

“You shall be indulged, as all good boys should.” And Thoffy 
beams from ear to ear. “ But you won’t disappoint me for the after- 
noon, will you, Montrethor—dear—lad ?” 

“No, sir: certainly not!” answers Chewnie dutifully, but with a 
little grin that is almost too much for him whenever his preceptor 
pronounces his name; “I have the solo in the anthem, sir, you 
know, sir.” 

“Yes, Bertie,” says Robinson from the other end, rather eagerly ; 
“mind you don’t miss that.” 

Chewnie gives him a quick look to make sure he is not chaffing, 
and then a confidential little nod, and a bright smile. And, indeed, 
by this time he ought to know that old Bob is devotedly fond of 
music, and, by the same token, still fonder of him. 

“T really haven’t had any breakfast,” whispers Cheddar, at this 
juncture, to Herr Wurstfresser, Thoffy’s German, French, and 
Hindustani crammer. And, swallowing the last kidney—‘ Nix 
manjay, you know ; par der froostuck !” 

“ What !” ejaculates Thoffy, who himself is not unversed in Con- 
tinental languages. “ Wackley! bring more herrings!” And this 
with a wave of the arm as who should say: “This board is plenti- 
fully spread. Deny it who dare !” 

But it is not after herrings that the scion of that noble house 
lusteth! So, as soon as a little judicious shuffling of his feet has 
started a general move, and Thoffy has been surprised into saying 
grace before he has finished his third cup of tea, milord marches 
himself off and retires into his own room for a pipe and a bottle of 
beer. 

“T’m going up to dress for church,” says Chewnie to his fidus 
Achates ; “are you coming ?” 

“Yes,” responds the faithful one; “I may as well be there to see 
you don’t spend too much time before the looking-glass !” 

Skilfully dodging the crust of bread that he had anticipated his 
libel would call forth from Chewnie’s ever ready hand, he pursues 
him, who flies for his life, barricades the door, and only grants 


admittance after due parley and formal binding over to keep the 
peace. 


Presently they are deep in discussion as to which of two new pairs 
2x2 
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of trousers shall be worn on this important occasion ; but it is not 
over long before Mr. Montresor, sumptuously arrayed in black jacket 
and waistcoat, grey continuations, broad collar and tie of Eton blue, 
glossy chimney-pot, and yet glossier boots, emerges from his toilet 
chamber, satisfied yet not overweening. 

Then, dashing through the knot of mischief on the steps to avoid 
the “ pinch for new togs” which he knows to be as disagreeable as it 
is customary, he marches down the Terrace towards Miss Palkin’s 
abode, and only catches himself whistling ‘The Tight Little Island’ 
twice on the way, a great exercise of self-control, and, as such, 
worthy of record. 

Similarly conquering his propensity to swallow the steps in two 
bites, and break into the house unannounced, he ascends to the door 
of No. 27 with much gravity, and knocks thereupon with a 
flourish. 

“You was please to wahlk oop into the settin’-room, master,” says 
the rosy-cheeked and ribboned Little Shrimptonian who admits him. 
So he meanders up the narrow stairs, and enters the “ settin’-room,” 
where he finds Pipes and Chimpans standing in front of Miss Palkin, 
with both hands tightly clasped behind their backs, desperately 
trying to remember the words of their Sunday task, which the sound 
of his arrival has almost put to flight. As he sits down with elaborate 
noiselessness, Pipes, after much hesitation and some harking-back, 
arrives at the amen of her collect, and, being graciously dismissed by 
a wave of the black mittens, crosses over to him on tip-toe and 
silently squeezes his hand. 

Chimpans, not nearly so perturbed, but extremely anxious to waste 
no time, begins at once to recite in a hurried sing-song the two 
portions of Doctor Watts allotted to her—last week’s, and to-day’s. 
The former she knows without a fault: it inculcates “obedience to 
parents”; and when she comes to 





“Have you not heard what dreadful plagues 
Are threatened—” 


against the Disobedient Child, she wakes into positive animation— 


“What heavy guilt upon him lies, 
How cursed is his name!” 


And then, crescendo, and with threatening gesture— 


“The ravens shall pick out his eyes, 
And eagles eat the same.” 


To-day’s “ Divine Song,” being about church, 


“T have been there, and still would go, 
*Tis like a little heaven below,” 
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she does not render with such dramatic force; yet, with but one 
pause, to set her mind at ease about the line 


“At once they sing, at once they pray,” 


as she has grave doubts whether any congregation could compass 
both forms of devotion at the same time, she comes to the end 
triumphantly, and receives a kiss from Miss Palkin, which she 
promptly, but covertly, wipes away with the back of her hand. 

Then comes the tug of war. For the girls go off to array them- 
selves for church, and Chewnie is left téte-a-téte with their precept- 
ress, who, already attired in the stiffest of black silks, and the 
gauziest of black shawls, sits in her high-backed chair, nursing her 
elbows in her carefully tended white hands, and listening benignantly 
to his ambitious attempts at making conversation. He starts with 
the weather, flounders through the temperature, and comes to a 
stand-still in last week’s flower-show ; but his kindly hostess starts 
him off again with a judicious inquiry about to-morrow’s cricket 
match, so he is talking glibly and naturally enough, when the Miss 
Maynards reappear, and Miss Palkin gives her signal for a move. 

To get into the Prawnleigh Road you have to turn inland up North 
Street ; and consequently Chewnie has to run the gauntlet of the 
critical inhabitants of Bellevue House, who, having by this time 
assumed their dominical attire, are awaiting the sound of Little 
Shrimpton bells, to stroll off to church. Affecting, however, an 
unconcerned and easy demeanour, he passes them with a straight 
back and a toss of the head, not sorry to be seen walking out with so 
beauteous and elegant a young lady as is Pipes to-day. 

A pretty picture, indeed, she would make against the dark ivy on 
that wall. The bold contrast of the dull red silk of her broad sash 
upon the soft white stuff of her frock; the merry face, framed in 
floods of chestnut hair, and the white satin of a quaint little Mother 
Hubbard bonnet; the natty stockings and patent leather shoes, ivory 
prayer-book and state umbrella; in short and modern parlance, an 
arrangement in Youth and Beauty which it would puzzle even the 
Pigment Modulator of the Future to harmonise into Angularity, 
Neutrality, or Vacuity. 

And now they are footing it briskly along the winding road, and 
between the dusty hedges that look all the dingier for the masses of 
convolvulus and honeysuckle and the creamy bunches of elder that 
adorn them. It is truly a 


“Day most calm, most bright.” 


Such an one as, when the sweet abbey bells come pealing and 
jangling across the scented fields, now swelling, now dying away, is 
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able to bring back to the world-worn memories of various discarded 
superstitions of their childhood, Faith, Hope, Charity, and the like, 
and to admit them to a glimpse of his meaning who sang 


“The Sundaies of man’s life, 
Thredded together on Time’s string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternall glorious King.” 


And as it is not as hot as it will be an hour or two hence, and as a 
couple of miles of level walking is not “the sea to drink,” the chimes 
have only just ceased, and the parson’s bell is soliloquising, when 
they pass under the lych-gate into the abbey precincts. 

The little church is an excrescence of the last century, which leans 
against the massive walls of what once was the Refectory, like a 
bunch of mistletoe on an old oak; and its squat Queen Anne archi- 
tecture contrasts strangely with the grand Gothic ruins that surround 
it. But Time, the great leveller, has done what he could to tone 
down the eye-sore (were our great grandpapas blind, I wonder ?), and 
has smothered it in ivy, so that it may face the exquisite tracery of 
that chancel window opposite without blushing. Within, its walls 
are hideous with mortuary tablets, weeping Cupids, torch-bearing 
Resignations, and trumpet-blowing Fames. A huge carved and gilt 
representation of the royal arms, and a dingy stained-glass picture of 
Moses, with the tablets of the Jewish law in his hands, and two 
streams of light issuing, like horns, from his temples, seem rather out 
of place in a Christian church; but the dark woodwork and dull red 
curtains of the high pews and gallery relieve the uncouthness of its 
whitewashed walls, while through the open door come sweet scents of 
flowers and new-mown hay, and a golden ray of sun, so that the small 
place is, after all, not without a certain homely, countrified, modest 
grace of its own. 

The vicar is cantering through the Creed, when the opening of a 
door and a heavy footstep attract the attention of his congregation to 
the Prawnleigh pew, which, as it is built in a recess, heavily curtained 
and approached by a private door from the grounds of Prawnleigh 
Court, looks exactly like an opera box. 

It is the squire, Sir Joseph, come, as the Incarnation of the State, 
to give his weekly countenance to the existence of the Church. He 
is the direct descendant of a Prawnleigh of the younger branch, who 
became one of Cromwell’s major-generals, and betrayed his Royalist 
cousin to succeed him in his inheritance—a proceeding which cost him 
his life at the Restoration. He can, moreover, number among his 
ancestry the grandson of that worthy who, in the ’45, emulated him, 
with more success, by bringing the head of his family to the scaffold, 
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obtaining a baronetcy in consideration of that patriotic deed from the 
second George, and building this very church with the ruins of the 
old abbey. 

Chewnie knows the family history; and being a Jacobite of the 
Jacobites, inasmuch as it is the tendency of boyhood to sympathise 
with fallen chivalry rather than with successful Pig-dom, he looks at 
the burly countryman with as much aversion as could the young 
Chevalier at the first bearer of the title. 

Pipes, not, to her praise be it said, like her sister, of a vindictive 
temperament, becomes aware of his stern look and of the cause there- 
of, and forthwith imitates it to the best of her power, as, indeed, she 
would be glad to imitate all his other fazcts et gestes. 

Such a duet of scowling must, of a surety, have put the unoffending 
lord of the manor to rout, had not an utterance from the pulpit 
brought the service to sudden and unexpected termination. 

“ Dear friends,” coughs out the meek parson, “I have to preach 
to-night at Montford, and my throat is very bad; and therefore there 
will be no sermon this afternoon; and so, all glory, praise, and 
honour be——” 

Et cetera. And they all find themselves with their faces in their 
hands, and out of church, before they have realised the fact that it is 
only ten minutes to twelve, 

“ What a funny service,” remarks Pipes, who, when she is at home, 
lives at Canterbury, and frequents the Cathedral. 

“T like it,” says Chimpans, with decision ; “it’s short.” 

“Lucky for you,” retorts Chewnie. “Another five minutes, and 
you would have gone off to bye-bye !” 

“But what shall we do till dinner-time ?” urges Pipes. 

“Do? Till tell you what; we two will go back through 
Slumberton. It’s such a pretty walk, and a mile and a half farther 
round,” 

Miss Palkin, who has been giving the old sexton an infallible 
receipt for his rheumatics, having granted them leave of absence, 
Pipes and Chewnie tramp off across the fields, leaving Chimpans on a 
tombstone in a state of open mutiny, and unable to understand why 
at the ripe age of seven she should be considered incompetent to walk 
as far as her sister. Besides, if she fell a-weary, she susposes Palks 
could carry her. But Palks does not seem to see it; so she has to 
walk back to Little Shrimpton by the road, and takes her revenge by 
maintaining a dignified, but decidedly hostile, attitude the whole way. 

“Do you know, Chewnie,” says Pipes, when they have got into 
their second field; “if I were a man, I should like to be a man like 
your papa.” And then, with the broad flattery that comes so sweetly 
from the lips of childhood, and sounds so fulsome when it is perpetrated 
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in mature age—“ or like you. I mean like you will be, you know, 
Chewnie. Oh, you will be nice!” 

“ What are you driving at?” inquires he, with boyish indifference 
to pretty speeches. 

“ Well, I shouldn’t like to be a man like Mr. Archer, that’s all,” 
she says. Evidently it was not. to “sit under” the vicar of Prawn- 
leigh that Pipes came all this way. 

“You wouldn’t be the sort of fellow, then,” he laughs, “to grow 
your moustache in your holidays and shave it off when you got back, 
*cause you funked a wigging from the bishop !” 

“Mr. Archer isn’t a man,” asserts Pipes. “Miss Palkin is twice 
the man he is! He may be very good, but—oh, you know what I 
mean !” 

“Let's sit down a bit, old boy,” answers Chewnie, unconnectedly 
enough. And he flops down on the grass. Pipes follows suit. They 
have reached the loveliest point in a lovely walk, a quiet wood ina 
little dell, cool with 


“The sweetness of the shade, 
While Nattire lies around deep lulled in noon.” 


And soft turf, glorious with the pink stars of the centaury, bright 
with the scarlet of the pimperngl; here and there a tall wood-betony, 
nodding its wealth of rose-blossom; now and then a rustling of the 
breeze, and with it 
“The low of kine, and numerous bleat 
Of flocks thick-nibbling thro’ the clover’d vale.” 
Or among the brambles a snatch of some warbler’s monody. 

“Peggy Whitethroat, come gi’ us a note!” sings Chewnie, in the 
county dialect. And, from his retreat, the warbler obeys to the best 
of his power. 

“ Pipes "—somewhat suddenly, after a pensive interval—“ you and 
I always get on well together, don’t we ?” 

“Rather!” she answers, very decidedly. ‘Or else you wouldn't 
leave the fellows at Thoffy’s to come for walks with me.” 

“Well, look here,” he continues, sitting up, and with an earnest 
face; “as soon as I get my commission, [m going to marry 
you !” 

Pipes looks at him a moment, and it is quite a pity there is no 
cunning artist there to catch the wondrous look of love and pride in 
her innocent eyes, and record it in something more worthy of her 
than pen and ink. 

“No, Chewnie!” she says, at last. “ Not really ?” 

“Yes, Pipes! I shall marry you, and take you out to India to 
the guv nor; and we'll be iappy ever afterwards.” 
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And so the children plight their troth. 

But the chime of Slumberton clock reminds them that they have 
two miles’ good walking to get through, and that they must there- 
fore start at once if they would be in time for that solemn ordinance, 
the Sunday dinner. And being both big for their age, and in good 
training, they are back in Little Shrimpton in less than half an hour, 
and have said good-bye to each other, with much reluctance, till after- 
noon church. 

Half an hour! Half an hour’s such placid happiness as they will 
surely remember hereafter, if, in pursuance of their childish vows, 
they come in their maturity to be man and wife. Half an hour of 
such content in each other’s presence, and the fair world about them, 
as perchance in the days to follow may hap butrarely. Half an hour 
in which there was enjoyed the love of Eden ; over which there shone 
the radiance of that perfect sympathy and utter innocence that ren- 
dered Eve a fit helpmate for her spouse, and admitted both to the 
friendship of Divinity itself. Happy children! 

When the midday meal has been duly discussed, Miss Palkin 
retires into the depths of her favourite arm-chair, and is understood 
to be meditating upon the sermon she has enjoyed this morning ; 
but, as she spreads her pocket-handkerchief over her face, and has 
heard no sermon whatever, I am inclined to think she is more prob- 
ably indulging in her diurnal siesta, to which, after all, her com- 
mendable and laborious efforts to dispel the gloom from Chimpans’s 
brow this last hour most fully entitle her. 

Pipes is deep in the pages of the Quiver; Chimpans, frowning 
absently at the illustrations of a family Bible, about as big as herself, 
and upside down, is sitting (as Mrs. Malaprop would say, like “a 
Obelisk of the Harem”) cross-legged, and brooding over her wrongs, 
on the hearth-rug, when the church bells ring out through the hot 
air, and they go upstairs once more to dress. 

This time it is westward that they turn their faces; this time, so 
soon as they have got through the dust and glare of the high-road, 
they seek their places in the cool of an ancient fane, under the mighty 
span of carven rafters, in the mysterious light of a blending of rich 
crimson and purple and gold. And then the grand old organ booms 
out its solemn note; and the ministers of the Temple flock in to 
their stalls; and the first words of the Vesper Service echo down 
the nave. 

And so on to the long-drawn modulations of the Kyrie Eleison, 
and the harmonious Responses; and presently they are all standing 
up for the anthem. A few soft chords of prelude, and Chewnie’s voice 
rings out, in the expectant hush, 


“Hear my prayer, O God, incline Thine ear!” 
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Then, through the plaintive minor of the almost despairing 


“Take heed to me! hear how in prayer I mourn to Thee! 
Without Thee all is dark. I have no guide” 


—soaring high above the tumultuous cry of the chorus, 


“The enemy shouteth, the godless come fast ; 
Iniquity, hatred, upon me they cast, 
The wicked oppress me; ah, where shall I fly ?” 


—he throws his whole heart, as once did Mendelssohn, into the 
exquisite melody, that sigh of a weary soul, 


“O for the wings—for the wings of a dove! 
’ Far away would I rove! 

In the wilderness build me a nest; 

And remain there for ever at rest.” 


And, as the sweet strains die away, there is a moment of silence, 
and the congregation sink once more on to their knees, feeling 
that it is good for them to be here, and thinking, some of them, 
what a turmoil is their life, and how blessed a thing must be that 
Rest. 

The sermon is soon over, and the collection. Now the choir 
comes slowly down the aisle, chaunting the last verse of an Evening 
Hymn, 

“ Angels of light, 
Singing to welcome the pilgrims of the night.” 


As Chewnie passes along in his white surplice, pouring forth his 
notes with his head thrown well back like a skylark’s, Chimpans 
plucks at her sister’s frock. 

“T say, Pipes,’ she whispers, “he looks just like one himself 
to-day !” 

“Like what ?” inquires Miss Maynard. 

“Like an angel—only not so glittering.” 

“Silly child!” says Pipes, sedately. But, all the same, her eyes 
are strangely moist as she passes out of the great doors and into the 
sunny velvet-turfed churchyard. 

It has come to be an institution, since Miss Palkin has been 
satisfied, by a lengthened probation, that the gallant Sir Herbert is a 
fit and proper person to be entrusted with the escort and protection 
of Princess Hazel-eyes, for him to take her every Sunday afternoon, 


in fitting state, for a promenade upon the pier, where, what time the 


Sabbath sun wends to his western home, Little Shrimpton society is 

wont to display and criticise its store of tailoring and millinery. 
Accordingly, he is awaiting her outside, receiving not ungraciously 

the homage of admiring Bob, who vows he never cared for sacred 
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music until now, and chaffing old Jawks about the new velvet collar 
on his time-honoured coat. 

“Me quite a swell, sir?” smirks the little man; “why, bless 
you, Mr. Montresor, I've worn this coat every Sunday nigh on 
seven year!” And he walks off quite jauntily, repeating Chewnie’s 
words to himself every five yards, and laughing aloud at each 
repetition. 

Even in the shade of the majestic elms that tower above the steeple, 
it is strangely sultry just now ; and when Pipes joins her cavalier, and 
they start off with the majority of the congregation on their way 
pier-wards, they find the road very dusty, and the air thick with heat, 
even though it is almost evening. 

“Supposing we go down Ferry Lane,” says Chewnie, wiping the 
dust out of his eyes, “and try for a little fresh air on the water. At 
all events, there’s no dust there, and no women to sweep it up with 
their trains. Ugh!” 

“ But it’s Sunday,” objects Pipes, somewhat hesitatingly. : 

“’Twon’t hurt Sunday for me to row you out in the dingey. It 
isn’t as if I was going to take out the Hthelberta, ’cos then I should 
have to get Raggles to help me row; and that would be making him 
work on a Sunday, if you like. But J’m different.” As Monseigneur 
speaks with authority, and Pipes is only too eager to be convinced, 
they turn away down a narrow lane which leads to the harbour, and 
are soon unmooring the little boat. 

“We're just in time,” says Chewnie, pushing off; “the tide is 
nearly on the tur. The slack of the ebb will take us out, and we 
shall come back on the flow.” 

Accordingly it is with but little exertion that he brings his boat 
down the river, past the pier with its crowd of promenaders, and 
round the piles on to the glassy plain of the sea. 

As they pass the pier-head, Raggles, who is there disporting © 
himself in his best clothes, runs to the side, and bawls out something 
through both his hands which Chewnie does not catch but acknow- 
ledges by a cheery “ All right, guv’nor.” 

So, after a spell of easy rowing along the shore, he ships his oars, 
and the dingey is left to her own sweet will while the two cronies 
indulge in an exhaustive comparison of the architecture of various 
castles in the air which, ever since dinner time, they have been 
severally occupied in building. 

‘“Do you know, Chewnie,” says Pipes at last, rather suddenly, 
“it seems almost hotter out here than it was on shore. Don’t you 
think so too ?” 

“ Well,” answers Chewnie, looking about him, “I don’t know what 
it is, but, this last minute or two, I can hardly breathe.” 
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All day the sky has been a vault of purest blue; yet imperceptibly, 
mysteriously, since the children started in search of the cool, clouds, 


‘Those beauteous robes of heaven, 
Incessant rolled into romantic shapes, 
The dream of waking fancy,” 


have arisen in the west, gilded by the waning glory of the sun. 
But now they are banked up between him and his satellite, and have 
assumed the threatening mien of some grim range of mountains. 

“T say, Pipes,” says Chewnie, rather anxiously, “I think we'll 
hook it, and get home. ‘There’s going to be no end of a snorter !” 

As he speaks, the giant clouds seem to rise all together, and spread, 
leaving the horizon, and, in their stead, long, low, at first, but gra- 
dually widening and brightening, a sheet of lurid copper. And, far 
away there, under it, a strip of black water lies like an immense 
cloak thrown upon the sea, white-fringed with foam. And there 
hangs, over all, a stillness that is almost palpable, and a choking 
heat. 

Chewnie lays himself to work as if the fate of nations depended on 
his vigour, for he is sailor enough to know that no small wind is 
coming upon them. And Pipes, very white, but perfectly calm, is 
steering for the harbour, and bending forward to each of his long, 
strong strokes as she has seen done at the regatta. Nearer, nearer 
they come to where sure shelter waits them; but so also does the thin 
ridge of foam and the black waves behind it. As they approach the 
outermost piles, there is a panting and a heaving of the still deeps 
beneath as though in answer to the nearing hiss of the squall and 
the rattle of that sudden thunder. Another pull and they are safe. 
But the storm is upon them. All at once, a ruddy darkness has 
swept across the sky. A blinding flash of lightning breaks it twice ; 
and then there seems to come against them a wall of sea, for a mighty 
blast has come upon the struggle between flood tide and river current 
at the mouth of the harbour, and has straightway worked it into a 
long line of wave that, to the girl steerer’s horror, seethes high above 
poor Chewnie’s head. She lets fly the rudder-lines, and buries her 
face in her hands. The next moment she is choking in the water, and 
conscious of nothing but that somebody’s fingers are twisting pretty 
firmly into her hair, and that she is bumping against something hard 
and rough. 

Presently she finds herself clinging to one of the piles, supported 
by Chewnie, who was twisted his legs about it, and has caught hold 
of a rusty iron ring thereon with his left hand. 

“ Hold on, Pipes!” he cries cheerily; ‘don’t be frightened. 
Raggles saw us come out, and he'll be after us directly.” 
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But his confidence is only assumed, for he knows how far it is to 
the boats from the pierhead, and how long it will take the strongest 
crew to row out to them against the tide. 

“Tm not frightened, dear,” answers the girl; “‘ but the waves are 
so strong, I can’t help letting go every now and then.” 

And each time she looses hold, her weight and the swirl of the 
furious surges nearly tear Chewnie from his grip. But he hangs on 
like a limpet, and sings out lustily for help. 

After a time he ceases, and listens anxiously. 

“Let us sing a hymn, Pipes,” he says at last; “the time won’t 
seem so long.” 

So the two fresh young voices ring out above the storm— 

“ Eternal father, strong to save, 


....O hear us when we cry to Thee, 
For those in peril on the sea.” 


And that done, they listen again with better heart. But the gale is 
increasing every minute. The darkness is deepening. Pipes is 
getting weaker, and Chewnie’s wrist is nearly out of the socket. 

“T can’t last out much longer,” he gasps, with his mouth full of 
salt water; “the next big wave will carry us away. Pipes, dear, 
couldn’t we manage to say ‘ Our Father’ together ?” 

They pray quickly, as fearing they may not have time to say all 
they would. Then they kiss each other. 

Suddenly, on a gust of wind, comes a faint “Ahoy!” Chewnie 
answers with all his might and main. The shouts ring nearer and 
louder. At last, high on a crest of angry foam, there appears a four- 
oared boat, the crew rowing for their lives, and Raggles standing in 
the deep bows with a rope ready coiled in his hand. But he dare not 
come close, lest the sea should dash his craft against the frail lives 
clinging to the pile. 

“ For God’s sake, Bertie lad, hold fast!’ he shouts, as, with sure 
aim, he flings the rope to Chewnie ; “ slip the noose under her arms, 
and let her go!” 

The boy has just succeeded in fixing the slip-knot, when a great 
mountain of water thunders past, nearly capsizing the boat, and 
sweeping the children away in its embrace. 

Raggles hauls hard at the rope, and soon has Pipes on board ; but, 
with a last blessing gurgling in his throat, Chewnie, merry, brave, 


loving little Chewnie has disappeared: and they search for him in 
vain. 


* * * * * 
There is weeping, and many a sad face on the pier to-night. For 
Raggles has brought in but one of the two who went forth so happily 
together, and has gone out again, with the salt tears streaming down 
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his honest cheeks, to find the body he would have given his life to 
save. Pipes lies in hot blankets, sleeping heavily in the piermaster’s 
house, and, when Miss Palkin comes out, she finds good Mr. Marston 
pacing up and down, and well-nigh distraught. -So she tries to 
comfort him, and the two sit down, and the worthy man gives way 
to his grief. 

“Tf he had been my own son,” he sobs, “ I could not have loved him 
better.” 

And all the inmates of Bellevue House are there, with white awed 
faces ; even Lord Cheddar in tears, old Bob half mad. 

And now the storm has spent its strength, the wind has fallen, the 
bright stars are glittering on high. 

“ Pier ahoy !”—a hoarse muffled shout from the sea. 

Then, just as the moon shines out, and 


“The whole air whitens with a boundless tide 
Of silver radiance, trembling round the world,” 


there is a trampling of feet, the clank of the mooring chain below, 
and up the sea-worn steps come the boat’s crew with bended heads 
and caps in hand; and, last of all, poor Raggles, with something in 
his arms wrapped in a sail. With wavering step and slow he 
approaches Mr. Marston, and reverently lays down his burden on the 
planks before him. 

“Tye brought—Mas’r Bertie home, sir,” he falters. And then 
kneels down and weeps aloud. 

There lies Chewnie, his brave blue eyes gazing up at the stars, his 
golden locks all matted and wet ; his strong little hands all torn and 
bleeding. 

Stay! what is that small white face at the pierhouse window ? 
Who is that standing at the door, in her snowy nightdress and bare 
feet ? 

It must be—it is—for she runs swiftly across the pier, to where 
they are all standing about that still cold form; and then they know 
that she remembers all. 

“Oh! Chewnie! come back to me, my Chewnie!” And with a 
sob of utter misery, she falls upon the breast of her dead darling, and 
has swooned away. 

But the cry of her desolation has found an echo in the tender heart 
of One who is already wiping the tears from Chewnie’s eyes, and 
promising him that He will not leave poor Ethel comfortless. 
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An Episode of the Russo-Curkish War. 


In his wind-shaken tent the soldier sits, 
Beside him flares an oil-lamp smokily, 
Whose dim light glooms and flickers on the sheet 
Of rustling paper that, with eager eyes 
And heart, intent he reads. Now with a smile 
The flaxen-bearded sunburnt face lights up,— 
A smile that in the smiling breeds a pain 
Within his yearning heart: the gentle hand 
That those sweet loving words hath traced, will he 
Ever again in his protecting clasp 
Enfold it? Who can tell! He can but kiss, 
With wild intensity, the page that hand 
Hath touched. Each line, each word read and re-read, 
At last there is no more. With swimming eyes 
He looks, and drinks her name into his soul. 
Yet see those lines, with pencil widely ruled, 
Where largely sprawl big letters helplessly ; 
What do they say, those baby characters, 
So feebly huge ? 
“Loved Papa, 
“When will you come home again ? 
“My own dear Papa!” 


As he reads this the tent to him grows darker, 
His strong hand trembles, and the hot tears burn 
In his blue eyes, and blur the straggling words. 
What need to see? The words are stamped upon 
His heart, and his whole soul doth feel them there. 
The wind on gusty wings sweeps by, and lo! 
With its wild voice, his child’s sweet treble mingles 
In accents faintly clear: 
“Loved Papa, 
“When will you come home again? 
“My own dear Papa!” 


And now his head is bowed into his hands, 
His brave heart for a moment seems to climb 
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Into his throat and choke him. Hark! what sound 
Thus sharply leaps among, and slays the sad 
Wind-voices of the autumn night, with shrill 
And sudden blast? The bugle-call “To arms!” 
And startled sleepers, at its fierce appeal, 
Half dreaming clutch their swords, and gasping wake, 
How many soon to sleep again—in death! 
And on that father’s heart the pealing cry 
Strikes cold as ice, though soldier there’s none braver, 
For still above the bugle’s thrilling breath 
That pleading child-voice sweetly calls: 
“Loved Papa, 
“When will you come home again? 
“My own dear Papa!” 


* * * * * 


Across a rough hillside the light of dawn 
Doth coldly creep, with ruthless touch revealing 
All that by darkness had been hid, and there, 
Amongst the stalwart forms that stiffening lie 
Upon the blood-soaked ground, where they lie thickest 
There is one found, with flaxen hair and beard 
Dark dyed with gore, a bullet in his heart! 
A crumpled paper in his hand was clutched, 
’Gainst the cold lips the rigid hand did press 
Some childish writing by his life-blood stained. 
What are the words? One scarce can read them now. 
“Loved Papa, 
“When will you come home again? 
“My own dear Papa!” 
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Che Queen of the Whigs. 


By S. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 


“She sighs, and is no Duchess in her heart.”—Poper. 


“Tr I were God Almighty,” shouted a stalwart free and indepen- 
dent elector of Westminster in a frenzy of personal and political 
enthusiasm, “I’d make you Queen of Heaven!” 

This astounding compliment was addressed to the most admired 
and best-abused woman of her time—Georgiana, wife of the fifth, and 
mother of the sixth, Duke of Devonshire. Hers was a sad pre-eminence 
despite all its glitter, and due as much to political as to personal 
devotion. A passionate politician, the influence of her beauty, 
brilliance, ardour, and wit has been compared to that of the Duchess 
de Longueville in French salons. And however outsiders might 
eriticise or condemn, they were at once disarmed by the magic of her 
smiles. Even prim little Fanny Burney, with whom during her 
Court servitude it had been a point of loyalty and almost of religion 
to regard Devonshire House with all belonging to it as anathema 
maranatha, was converted by a gracious word, and said the adjective 
“charming” must have been coined for the Duchess of Devonshire. 
Romance is associated with her memory in the unsolved mystery as 
to the fate of her most celebrated portrait; romance of a painful, 
almost incredible, kind attended her life, if we may believe con- 
temporary chroniques scandaleuses; and a little quiet domestic 
romance heralded her birth—for the story of her parents’ marriage 
reads like a chapter from one of Richardson’s novels. 

In the spring of 1755, Mrs. Delany, writing to her sister, 
Mrs. Dewes, says of Jack Spencer, just come into his inheritance, 
“T heartily wish that poor young man may live to enjoy it, and to 
fulfil his engagement with his present passion; she is too worthy a 
young woman to be trifled with, and he has not been won by any 
arts on her side. A happier choice he could not have made.” The 
“passion” was Henrietta Poyntz; and in summing up the advan- 
tages on both sides Mrs. Delany inclines to think that the gentleman 
will have the best of the bargain. Horace Walpole, less liberal- 
minded, sneered at an heir of the Marlboroughs, and the “reputed 
richest. commoner of his day,” betrothing himself to the child of 
“a nobleman’s tutor”—Mr. Poyntz having, after leaving college, 
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travelled for some time with the third Duke of Devonshire. He 
afterwards became a somewhat celebrated diplomatist—Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Sweden, and one of the Commissioners at the 
Congress of Soissons—and Governor of Prince William. But 
although the master of Althorp, with its princely rent-roll, might 
have chosen a bride from almost any of the great Whig houses, Jack 
Spencer was true to his “passion.” In December the Poyntzes 
and Cowpers went to Althorp to keep Christmas with a small family 
party of about five hundred; the bridegroom-elect came of age on 
the 19th, and, says Mrs. Delany— 


“He told Mrs. Poyntz it was his firm resolution to make Miss Poyntz 
his wife as soon as he was master of himself, and entreated that he might 
be married next day. You may believe the request was granted, and it 
was so managed that nobody in the house knew anything of the matter 
but Lord and Lady Cowper, Mrs. Poyntz and her eldest son: and it was 
not declared till the following Saturday. After tea the parties necessary 
for the wedding stole by degrees into Lady Cowper’s dressing-room, where 
the ceremony was performed; and they returned different ways to the 
company again, and joined in the dancing.” 


The bride’s trousseau and jewels were as magnificent as the taste 
of the day could make them. She had diamonds worth twelve 
thousand pounds; among them “a cap, all brilliants, made in the 
fashion of a small butterfly skeleton ;” and “a seal of a Mercury cut 
in very fine turquoise set as a stand for a spaniel dog—the head and 
neck very finely wrought of gold, with two little brilliants for its 
eyes, and a collar of brilliants.” 

Although the marriage ceremony was private, the entry into London 
was public enough; the cavalcade of horses and carriages being so 
great that the people of the villages it passed through ran out brandish- 
ing pitchforks and spades, and shouting—“ The invasion is coming!” 
When the happy pair first appeared at Court, they wore diamonds 
worth £100,000, inherited from Sarah Duchess of Marlborough. The 
bride rode in a sedan-chair lined with white satin, preceded by a 
negro page and followed by footmen in splendid liveries. But their 
happiness rested on a more solid foundation than white satin and 
diamonds. They were charitable and generous, and so genuinely in 
love with each other that the bride of 1755 was able in 1776 to write 
to David Garrick—“ It will to-morrow be one-and-twenty years since 
Lord Spencer married me, and I verily believe we have neither of us 
repented of our lot from that time to this.” 

Their eldest child, Georgiana, was born in June 1757. Early 
marriages were then “the vogue,” and before she had completed her 
seventeenth year she was affianced to the fifth Duke of Devonshire. 
When Mr. Poyntz accompanied the third duke on “ the grand tour,” 
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the young men‘ would have been “surprised to hear” that their 
grandchildren were destined to marry! Lady Georgiana—the great 
Chatham had created her father Earl Spencer and Viscount Althorp— 
was pleased and dazzled by her splendid prospects. With the charms 
she had also the faults of extreme youth, though, under the watchful 
care of her excellent mother, the faults were latent. A few more 
years of. such salutary influence might have eradicated them, and 
made her conduct as uniformly admirable as her impulses were 
generous and her attachments ardent. Even Walpole, notwith- 
standing an hereditary grudge against her family, could not refuse 
his tribute of praise: “The Duke of Devonshire marries Lady 
Georgiana Spencer,” he wrote to Horace Mann. “She is a lovely 
girl, natural, and full of grace. He the first match in England.” 
But if the “first,” his Grace was probably almost the worst for a 
girl so imaginative and impressionable. Scarcely another man could 
have been found, at once young, intelligent, and respectable, who 
would have shown equal indifference to so. brilliant a betrothed. 
While all fashionable London hurried to heap the myrtles and 
roses of adulation in her path, he stood impassively aloof. It is 
said that “ the Duke’s love for his bride cooled in a month”; but it 
could never have been very warm. 


“The Spencers,” writes Mrs. Delany, “are still at Bath. One night at 
a ball, Lady Georgiana, overcome with heat, fainted away, which of 
course made a little bustle. His philosophical Grace was at the other end 
of the room, and asked, ‘ What’s that?’ They told him, and he replied 
with his usual demureness (alias dulness), ‘I thought—the noise—was 
among—the women !’” 


The same active pen, on June 7, 1774, gives some particulars of 
the wedding : 


“Tt was as ‘great a secret to Lady Georgiana as to the world. Sunday 
morning she was told was her doom: she went to Wimbledon early, and 
they were married at Wimbledon Church, between church and church, as 
quietly and uncrowded as if John and Joan had tied the Gordian knot. 
Don’t think because I have made use of the word ‘doom’ that it was a 
melancholy sentence to the young lady, for she is so peculiarly happy as to 
think his Grace very agreeable. The Duke’s intimate friends say he has 
sense and does not want merit. To be sure the jewel has not been well 
polished. Had he fallen under the tuition of the late Lord Chesterfield he 
might have possessed les graces ; but at present only that of his dukedom 
belongs to him. Nobody was at the wedding but the Duchess of Portland 
= Lady Cowper” [Lord Spencer’s mother], “as fine and gay as the bride 

erself.” 


The Duke and Duchess remained at Wimbledon for nearly a fort- 
night. “His Grace was at the levee on the 15th of June,” writes 
Mrs. Boscawen, “and at night at Ranelagh, leaving his fair bride!” 
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The Duchess was presented next day. Instantly acclaimed arbitress 
of fashion, she discouraged the monstrous hoops and extravagances of 
every kind then worn, and introduced demure little aprons and flat 
caps, which in her honour were called “ Devonshires,” the fashionable 
journals announcing the arrival at Court of “a new Grace—Sinm- 
plicity.” 

“ Last night I was at a ball at the Ladies’ Club,” Walpole wrote to the 
Countess of Ossory. “ It was all goddesses, instead of being a resurrection 
of dancing matrons as usual. The Duchess of Devonshire effaces all 


without being a beauty. But her youth, figure, flowing good-nature, 
sense, lively modesty, and modest familiarity, make her a phenomenon.” 


All hearts yielded to this charm of manner, springing from amia- 
bility and a gay temper, and exerted as readily for women as for 
men, for old people retired from the world as for ladies of fashion. 
Soon after the Duchess’s marriage, Mrs. Delany, then seyenty-four, 
thus describes a visit from her : 

“In came the Duchess of Devonshire, so handsome, so agreeable, so 
obliging in her manner, that I am quite in love with her. . . . I can’t tell 
you all the civil things she said, and really they deserve a better name, 
which is kindness embellished by politeness. I hope she will illumine and 
reform her contemporaries.” 


Alas! the head of seventeen is easily turned, especially when the 
heart is unsatisfied. Much of the complacency with which the Duke 
was regarded by his bride was probably due to the comparative 
seclusion of her girlhood. To others he seemed formal, clumsy, 
and apathetic. When he received the blue ribbon from George III., 
the Prince of Wales, a shrewd young observer, equally ready to 
quiz friend or foe, said that 
“Lord Shelburne approached the throne fawning and bowing on each 
side like a courtier; the Duke of Richmond advanced with an easy un- 


embarrassed manner, like a gentleman; and the Duke of Devonshire 
appeared with his phlegmatic, cold, awkward air, like a clown!” * 


The Duke’s frigidity became a byword in society: Walpole, com- 
plaining of a capricious June, says—“ Our free-born weather, which 
on Monday was as hot as Lord George” [Gordon], “is now as cold 
as the Duke of Devonshire.” The bright eyes of his Grace’s bride 
soon saw him placed in competition with the wittiest, most gallant, 


* History is silent as to how the Duke’s scruples about meriting the 
Garter had been got over. When it was suggested to him shortly after he 
came of age that the decoration might be had for the asking, he replied 
with spirit and sense: “I would no more ask the King for a blue ribbon 
without having done something to deserve it, than I would ask him for a 
blue greatcoat!” But of course it is one thing to accept an honour, and 
quite another to ask for it. 
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and most accomplished of his contemporaries, all eager for one of 
those smiles to which he was so icily indifferent. And when only 
too soon she made the bitter and humiliating discovery that the 
heart closed against her was open to inferior charms, she resolved, 
if she could not be happy, to be gayest of the gay; and ran a round 
of fashionable dissipation which brought upon her a cross-fire of 
attack and defence from the free-lances and preua chevaliers of the 
press. Going from the extreme of simplicity in dress to the extreme 
of ostentation, the first eccentricity which roused the paper-war was 
her appearance in “an ostrich feather of uncommon growth, an ell 
and three inches long, presented to her by Lord Stormount on his 
return from an embassy to Paris.” This set the fashion of those 
huge plumes which long shook defiance at both satire and common 
sense. “Lord Stormount I saw yesterday,” wrote Mrs. Harris to 
her son (afterwards Lord Malmesbury) in 1775; 


“tis said he came over with Lady Harriet Stanhope. Lady Ailesbury and 
Mrs. Damer have returned in fine feathers, but the Duchess of Devonshire 
has the highest. One lady tried all places to get one higher than the 
Duchess’s, but without success, till she luckily thought of sending to an 
undertaker ; he answered that his hearses were all out for a few days, but 
when they came home he hoped to accommodate her ladyship !” 


Some of the anonymous attacks were clever and not uncompli- 
mentary, such as the lines given by Dr. Doran in his Notes to 
Horace Walpole’s ‘ Last Journals,’ beginning— 

“ Hither, various goddess, haste, 
Boundless, illimitable Taste! 
And save those charms from Fashion’s tawdry reign, 
Which Nature gave to Devon, and gave in vain!” 


En revanche, Lord Carlisle “‘ invokes the Muse ” : 


“ Wit is a feather: this we all admit, 
But sure each feather in your cap is wit!” 


he informs the Duchess, adding a curious collocation of precedents in 
her support : 
“When on your head I see those flutt’ring things, 
I think that Love is there and claps his wings; 
Feathers helped Jove to fan his am’rous flame— 
Cupid has feathers—angels wear the same!” 


The folly was carried to such a height that ladies going to balls 
had to sit on the floor of their coaches or chairs instead of the seats. 
The headdresses became so “enormous” that Mrs. Delany exclaimed, 
“Surely there is an influenza of the brain, which must account for 
the present vagaries.” 
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The author of the ‘School for Scandal’ became a favourite guest 
at all the Whig palaces, though at first, according to Tom Moore, 
the Duchess was reluctant to extend her hospitality to “a player”— 
a curious objection from the friend of Garrick. She had got over 
this hesitation when she once kept a house at Bath, taken at 
enormous expense, empty for two months, because she and her party 
could not tear themselves away from Sheridan’s society at Chatsworth. 
Her friendship stood him in good stead when, after taking his seat 
in the House of Commons, he attempted the more difficult entrée 
of Brookes’s Club. One black ball then excluded a candidate, and 
Lord Besborough and George Selwyn were determined to keep 
‘Sheridan out. The Queen of the Whigs, however, was equally 
determined to get him in; and aided by Fox she sent messages to 
Sheridan’s two opponents announcing serious illness in their families. 
Each, supposing the other would be in his place to give the fatal ball, 
obeyed the summons, and, returning in hot haste after discovering 
the ruse, found Sheridan, duly elected, receiving the congratulations 
of his friends. 

About this time the Morning Post contained a curious table 
called the “Scale of Bon Ton,” in which the Duchess of Devon- 
shire’s qualities are thus estimated: beauty, 15; elegance, 13; 
figure, 17; wit, 11; sense, 10; grace, 5; expression, 3; sensi- 
bility, 9; principles, 16. Eleven ladies of fashion follow, the lovely 
Countess of Barrymore (Emily Stanhope, daughter of the Earl of 
Barrington) beating her Grace under every head. But the rival 
Duchess of Gordon, the Tory “ Queen of Society,” was allowed no 
elegance; Mrs. Crewe no grace; and the Countess of Jersey neither 
sense nor principles! 

Besides Sir Joshua Reynolds’s well-known portraits, and the arch 
smiling beauty on Gainsborough’s canvas, who twice set the fashion 
in hats at the interval of a century, there was a picture of the 
Duchess over which Walpole rises into classic raptures : 


“Lady Di Beauclerk has drawn her portrait. A Castalian nymph 
conceived by Sappho and executed by Myron would not have had more 
grace and simplicity. It is the divinity of Venus piercing the veil of 
immortality, when 

‘rosed cervice refulsit, 
Ambrose que come divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere.’ 


The likeness is perfectly preserved, except that the paintress has lent her 
own expression to the Duchess, which you will allow is very agreeable 
flattery.” 


It is difficult to realise that the portraits by Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Cosway, and Lady Di were all painted from the same 
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original. But the Duchess’s beauty chiefly depended on youth, 
colouring, and expression, varying with every emotion, and reflecting 
every thought of her impressionable mind. Rogers describes her 
as fascinating rather than beautiful; other contemporaries saw a 
likeness to her great ancestress, Sarah of Marlborough. The golden 
hair of the Jennings sisters had in their descendant deepened into 
the rich hue beloved by Venetian painters, which admirers call 
auburn, and rivals red; her mouth was wide, her teeth were 
dazzlingly white; her smile was irresistible; both figure and com- 
plexion were perfect. Allan Cunningham describes her as the 
“loveliest of the lovely,” and adds that her beauty, and “the sense 
which she entertained of the charms of her looks and conversation,” 
so affected Gainsborough when she first sat to him, as to take away 


“that readiness of hand and hasty happiness of touch which belonged to 
him in his ordinary moments. The portrait,” continues Cunningham, 
“ was so little to his satisfaction that he refused to send it to Chatsworth. 
Drawing his wet pencil across a mouth which all who saw it thought 
exquisitely lovely, he said, ‘Her Grace is too hard for me.’ The picture 


was, I believe, destroyed. Amongst his papers were found two sketches of 
the Duchess—both exquisitely graceful.” * 


As Queen of Ton, the Duchess promenaded at Ranelagh (remarks 
Tom Taylor in his ‘ Life of Reynolds’), attended by a court as devoted 
and obsequious as that of Marie-Antoinette in her palmiest days; 
and under her sway Devonshire House was the centre of the gayest 
and most splendid circle. Though, like Holland House at a later 
period, the especial rallying-point of the Whigs, all men or women 
celebrated for rank, fashion, genius, or beauty were at one time or 
other to be met there, and the entrée to the Duchess’s magnificent 
jfétes was a more coveted distinction than presentation at Court. 
Sometimes the amusements had a literary character, for her Grace 
was a bas-bleu as well as a beauty. Garrick, calling at noon and 
finding her still invisible, “left his card” in the shape of the follow- 
ing verses : 

“ Past one o’clock, and a cloudy morning.” 
“What makes thy face so fair and bright, 
Divine Aurora, say? 
‘Because from slumbers short and light 
I rise to wake the day.’ 


* Hazlitt says that Gainsborough, wishing to make his portraits “like 
himself, amiable,” and wanting that “vigour of intellect which perceives 
the beauty of truth,” fell into the error of desiring to please by “ flattery 
and smiles.” He, however, excuses Gainsborough on the ground that “the 
idea of the necessity for improving upon Nature, and giving what was 
called a flattering likeness, was universal in this country at that period ”— 
which may help to account for the diversity in the Duchess’s portraits. 
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Oh, hide for shame thy blushing face, 
*Tis all poetic fiction, 

To tales like these see Devon’s grace 
A blooming contradiction !” 


Lady Spencer, in one of her pleasant unaffected letters to Garrick, 
says they have been writing charades at Devonshire House, and her 
daughter has “outdone” him—inclosing one on the word “ Block- 
head ” as a specimen : 





“My first no life or feeling blesses, 
My second every sense possesses, 
And nothing more affronts my second 
Than when it like my first is reckoned. 
United they a being show, 
The greatest nuisance that we know.” 


This is very tolerable for a Duchess of nineteen, but the most 
elegant ever composed, for its brevity, was an impromptu of which 
she was the theme. Calling one day on Fox for a charade—* On 
what subject?” he asked. “The happiest of all subjects—myself,” 
was the laughing reply. Taking up an envelope, Fox scribbled 
these lines on the back : 


“ My first is myself, in a very short word— 
My second’s a plaything, and you are my third ;” 


the answer being “Idol.” Another time, the conversation during 
dessert turning on the skill of the French in emblems, the Duchess 
said she thought it would be impossible to find an emblem for her. 
Fox instantly handed her a cluster of grapes, with the motto—“ Je 
plais jusqu’a [ivresse.” 

Fox visited Devonshire House, however, on business more import- 
ant than the exchange of epigrams and compliments with its 
beautiful mistress. The Duke was his unwavering friend and 
supporter, and the Liberal party derived from his political rectitude 
and consistency a respectability some of its more brilliant members 
could not have given it. The talent and energy in which he was 
deficient his wife abundantly supplied. She threw indomitable spirit, 
courage, and enthusiasm into the Whig scale, and used her personal 
fascinations, her social influence, the éclat of her circle, and the 
power of her rank to fortify waverers and reward adherents. Lord 
Holland called her “the ornament and soul of the Whig party ”; and 
says that her tact smoothed difficulties, cleared up misunderstandings 
among its members, and strengthened the bonds which united them 
to Fox—‘“ for whose transcendent genius, generous character, and 
open temper, so congenial with her own, she always felt and ex- 
pressed the warmest and most unaffected enthusiasm.” Fox was on 
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all points her leader and master. She imbibed his sympathy for the 
principles of the French Revolution, though at home she had expe- 
rienced some of the terrors of mob rule. During the Lord George 
Gordon Protestant riots, Devonshire House, Burke says in one of his 
letters, “was turned into a barracks”; and Wraxall describes how 
the Duchess took refuge at Lord Clermont’s house, in Berkeley 
Square, and spent several nights of terror on a sofa in his drawing- 
room. The personal fascination, amiability, and bright social quali- 
ties which bound Fox’s adherents to him by ties which no political 
blunders or private vices could weaken, inspired the young Duchess 
with what Herman Merivale calls a “ passionate, true-hearted friend- 
ship,” which grew warmer at every crisis that threatened him. 

All Fox’s followers were welcome at Devonshire House; most 
welcome, naturally, was the beautiful “Prince Florizel,” from 
whose glittering youth the Whigs drew fond hopes, and who, says 
Raikes, derived much of the polish and grace for which he 
was “always remarkable” from his early intimacy with the 
Duchess, only four years his senior. The society of Devonshire 
House must have been in magical contrast with the formal assem- 
blies at the King’s House, where the equerries yawned over their 
whist-tables, and the ladies-in-waiting nodded over their tambour 
frames, and went supperless to bed at eleven o'clock at night, 
in order to appear punctually in the cold chapel at eight next 
morning. The family party at Windsor was reputable, orderly, 
economical, and most profoundly dull; the circles beloved by the 
heir apparent of eighteen were reckless, witty, extravagant, and 
frantically gay. It is small wonder that he delighted to escape 
from the tedious tea-table of Queen Charlotte to the fétes 
champétre and fancy balls of the Queen of the Whigs. Of course 
the Prince fancied himself in love with her, as he did with every 
beautiful and clever woman; and with some who were neither. 
The Duchess soon convinced the Prince that he must not aspire 
to be more than a friend; and it is creditable to both that she re- 
tained him as a friend to the last—being perhaps the solitary excep- 
tion among the companions of his youth to the treachery, indifference, 
or desertion they experienced. It is curious that while on the one 
hand the alleged secret of the Prince’s aversion to Earl Grey was the 
delusion that the earl was his successful rival with the Duchess, there 
can be little doubt on the other that the Prince’s fidelity to the 
Duchess was largely due to her friendship for the one woman for 
whom he had an approach to a genuine passion. If folly be a proof 
of love, the Prince gave abundant evidence of it. Though he did 
not actually go cross-gartered like Malvolio, he committed every 
absurdity within the power of the “ first gentleman in Europe.” He 
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poured his sorrows into the sympathising bosom of Charles Fox at 
St. Anne’s Hill—falling into hysterics, and rolling on the floor, to the 
sore detriment of his charming pink silk coats. He indignantly 
rejected the proposals for a royal alliance made to him by Lord 
Malmesbury, declaring that he would never marry; that he had 
“settled all about the succession with York”; that he meant to 
repudiate the crown of Great Britain, “scrape together” and sell all 
his plate and jewels, emigrate to America on the proceeds with his 
“dearest Maria,” and settle there as a private citizen. But the idol 
of his inflammable heart, a clever woman, independent, highly con- 
nected, well-advised and irreproachable, if not without ambition, was 
unmoved by these minor absurdities, though she suffered herself to 
be deluded by the greatest of all. One day Mr. Keit, a surgeon, Mr. 
Edward Bouverie, Lord Onslow, and Lord Southampton arrived at 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s house in Park Lane, telling her with affright that 
the Prince had stabbed himself, and she alone could save him; and 
entreating her to return with them at once to Carlton House. Startled 
and shocked, she nevertheless held out against their importunities for 
a time, and only yielded on condition that some lady of high charac- 
ter and position should accompany her. The Duchess of Devonshire 
being named, Mrs. Fitzherbert drove with the deputation to Devon- 
shire House, took up the Duchess, and proceeded to Carlton House. 
We recommend the scene that followed to some painter of the his- 
torico-romantic school. In a dimly lighted, richly decorated bed- 
chamber, the frightened, flattered young widow, her fair curls falling 
round an agitated but lovely face, approaches the couch whereon lies 
the prostrate form of Prince Florizel, pale and blood-stained ; just 
within the shade of the velvet curtains stands the beautiful Duchess, 
stately, and surely somewhat scornful. In the background is the 
group of courtiers, dramatically expressive of dismay and sympathy, 
a prominent figure being Mr. Surgeon Keit, on whose shrewd face 
lurks a smile, for he knows that the wound—neither so deep 
as a well nor so wide as a barn-door—is not likely to prove 
mortal. 

At sight of his charmer the Prince revived sufficiently to swear 
that he never would—nay, never could—live without her; and she 
was induced to promise to become his wife as soon as he recovered, a 
ring being taken from the Duchess of Devonshire’s taper finger to 
plight the betrothal. After this serio-comic ceremony the two ladies 
and four gentlemen returned to Devonshire House, where a deposition 
of what had occurred was solemnly signed by each of the party. Being 
asked in after years whether she believed the Prince’s wounds were 
genuine, Mrs. Fitzherbert answered, “ Most certainly,” naively adding 
in confirmation that “a glass of brandy and water ” stood on a table 
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within reach of the Prince. The brandy and water was probably 
more real than the blood. 

Night brings counsel. Misgivings seized the fair fiancée. Next 
morning she sent Lord Southampton a protest that she had not been 
a free agent, and started for Aix-la-Chapelle, pursued at every stage 
of her Continental tour by couriers bearing royal love-letters, several 
of which were thirty-seven pages long. Such pertinacity was irresist- 
ible. After eighteen months she returned to England, and the mock 
marriage with the Prince in her own drawing-room followed. How 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s conscience could have been quieted by a ceremony 
which she well knew was ¢pso facto invalid is an unfathomable mys- 
tery of Roman casuistry. At all events other people’s consciences 
were quieted as to the propriety of receiving her, though not so much 
by the morganatic alliance, we should imagine, as by her disin- 
terested devotion to the Prince. George III. and Queen Charlotte, 
William IV. and Queen Adelaide, gave her support and sympathy, 
and women of irreproachable propriety followed their example. But 
a lady twice a widow, though only twenty-five, ought to have known 
human nature better than to expect so slender a tie to keep the Prince 
long at her feet. Whatever dreams she indulged of retaining her 
once salutary influence over him received a death-blow from his 
open liaison with Lady Hertford; and it is singular that the con- 
nection which may be said to have begun under the auspices of 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, terminated under the roof of her 
successor, the Duchess Elizabeth—for it was at Devonshire House 
that Mrs. Fitzherbert met the Prince for the last time.* 

But we have got far ahead of the best-known incidents in our 
Duchess’s political career. Her exertions on behalf of Fox at a 
critical stage of the famous contest for Westminster unquestionably 
secured his success. The poll lasted six weeks, and roused unparal- 
leled excitement throughout the country. As the contest proceeded, 
the King on the side of the Tories and the Prince of Wales on that of 
the Whigs influenced voters in an unconstitutional and undignified 
manner. The Prince, after attending the King at a review, rode 
through Westminster wearing Fox’s colours, and was present at a 
banquet given to Fox at Devonshire House. “Henceforth,” says 
Earl Stanhope, “the influence of Carlton House was set up against 


* The coarse but clever mot of the Princess of Wales is well known: “I 
never committed adultery in my life unless it was with Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
husband.” Unfortunate, indiscreet, but, we believe, not criminal Caroline 
of Brunswick “spoke highly of Mrs. Fitzherbert.” According to Lady 
Charlotte Campbell: “The Princess always says—‘That is the Prince’s 
true wife. She is an excellent woman. It is great pity for him he ever 
broke vid her.’ ” 
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the influence of St. James’s.” The trial of strength, in fact, was not 
only between Pitt and Fox, but between King and Prince. 


“The Court,” writes Horace Walpole, “ exerts itself against Fox in the 
most violent manner, by mandates, acts, &.; nay, sent at once a body of 
280 of the Guards to give their votes as householders, which is legal, but 
which my father [Sir Robert] in the most quiet times would not have 
dared to do. But,” he adds, “ Mr. Fox has all the popularity in West- 
minster, and, indeed, is so amiable and winning that could he have stood 
in person all over England I question whether he would not have carried 
the Parliament.” 


Rival beauties ranged themselves under rival banners, and while 
Lady Salisbury * canvassed for Sir Cecil Wray and Lord Hood, the 
Duchess of Devonshire and her sister, Lady Duncannon, with Mrs. 
Crewe, Mrs. Damer, and Mrs. Edward Bouverie, divided Westminster 
into equal parts, and worked from morning till night for Fox, whose 
position on the poll improved daily. 

“The beldames hate him,” continues Walpole, “but most of the pretty 
women are indefatigable in making interest for him—the Duchess of 


Devonshire in particular. I am ashamed to say how coarsely she has 
been received by some worse than tars,”— 


alluding to the notorious free fight between Lord Hood’s sailors and 
Fox’s chairmen. While Fox was still in a minority, Lord Cornwallis 


wrote—“ The Duchess of Devonshire is indefatigable in her canvass ; 
she was in the most blackguard houses in Long Acre by eight o’clock 
this morning.” The Court party for three weeks maintained their 
majority. ‘“ Westminster goes on well,” wrote Pitt contemptuously 
to Wilberforce, “in spite of the Duchess of Devonshire and the other 
Women of the People.’ Among the people she went freely, often 
filling her carriage with voters whom she carried off to plump for 
Fox, and to whom it must have been a bewildering sensation to ride 
in a ducal equipage with a Court beauty. That beauty, it is well 
known, was more helpful to her than her rank. ‘God bless you, 
madam!” cried an Irish workman in the mob, “I could light my 
pipe at your eyes!” Her purchase of a vote with a kiss to a butcher 


* The Prince of Wales is said to have shown his annoyance at her 
ladyship’s Tory zeal in a manner unworthy of his reputation for “high- 
bred courtesy.” Going down a country dance with her at Devonshire 
House, the Prince suddenly quitted his partner and finished the figure 
with the Duchess. This occasioned much gossip, and Captain Morris, in 
some caustic lines, declared that “ could royal Edward see” his degenerate 
descendant’s ungallant behaviour— 


“ While Salisbury’s Garter decks thy faithless knee, 
* * * * * 


Quick from thy treach'rous breast his badge he’d tear, 
And strip the star that beauty planted there.” 
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who would take no other bribe was freely commented on both with 
pen and pencil. A ludicrous sketch was circulated of the Duchess 
clasping the burly butcher in her arms ; another showed her sitting 
on Fox’s knee to have her shoe mended in a cobbler’s stall and mean- 
while slipping gold into the hands of the cobbler’s wife. Some of 
the squibs were too vile to be described, and shocked Queen Charlotte, 
to whom they were accidentally sent in a packet of political prints. 
But the Duchess went bravely on, heedless of ridicule or calumny. 
The former she was prepared for, the latter she could afford to disre- 
gard. “She certainly procured the greatest part of Mr. Fox’s votes 
for him,” said Walpole. “And though the Court party endeavoured 
to deter her by the most illiberal and indecent abuse, yet they could 
not fix the smallest stain on her virtue.” A third caricature repre- 
sented her as “carrying” the Whig candidate on her shoulders; and 
the truth of the insinuation consoled her for its coarseness. The 
memory of the “ Ladies’ Canvass,” as it was called, long survived its 
principal actors. With what effect the Duchess and her friends 
“rustled their silks in the lowest recesses of sin and misery,” an old 
elector told Allan Cunningham nearly fifty years after. 


“Lord, sir,” said he, “it was a fine sight to see a grand lady come right 
smack up to us with, ‘Master, how d’ye do?’ and laugh so loud and talk 
so kind, and shake us by the hand and say, ‘Give us your vote, worthy 
sir; a plumper for the people’s friend, our friend, everybody’s friend.’ 
And then, sir, if we hummed and hawed they would ask us for our wives 
and children; and, if that didn’t do, they’d think nothing of a kiss—ay, 
a dozen or so. Kissing was nothing to them; and it all came so natural!” 


No wonder, comments Cunningham drily, that Fox was successful. 


“The victory,” says Wingrove Cooke, “was decided by a woman... . 
Political enthusiasm in so fair a form could not fail to gather converts. 
The Duchess appeared frequently at the hustings [in Covent Garden], and 
Fox overtook and at length [on the twenty-third day] passed his com- 
petitor. . . . The Duchess was found irresistible, and Fox’s majority 
steadily increased. At the close of the poll he stood 235 votes above Sir 
Cecil Wray.” 


When chaired Fox was carried in triumph to Devonshire House, 
where the Prince of Wales, wearing his colours and a sprig of laurel 
in his hat, assisted the Duke and Duchess (whom Fox called his 
“Grand Electress”) and a brilliant company to receive the successful 
candidate. The colours in question were the “ Buff and Blue” whose 
origin has been so disputed: some authorities going back to the tem- 
porary fusion of parties under the House of Orange, others favouring 
the more familiar derivation from Fox’s blue coat and buff waistcoat. 
At the Whig banquet given by Mrs. Crewe in the evening, the 
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Prince of Wales pithily connected that lady’s name with the leading 


toast : 
“ Buff and blue, 
And Mrs. Crewe!” 


To which the charming hostess promptly replied— 


“ Buff and blue, 
And all of you!” 


How anxiously the Duchess watched over the Prince’s political 
principles, and strove to keep him true to Fox, may be seen in the 
following answer to one of her letters. She was a fluent, even an 
eloquent, writer, and her pen easily expressed the warmth of her 
feelings. The self-satisfaction of the Prince’s reply is deliciously 
characteristic. ‘I believe you never heard such an eulogium pro- 
nounced from lips of man as I this day pronounced on Fox,” he tells 
his “ ever dearest Duchess” in reference to a banquet given at Carlton 
House. The Duke of Norfolk, Erskine, the Duke of Leinster and 
Guildford, Sheridan, and Henry Howard were present and “ pledged 
themselves,” says the Prince, “to follow no other line of politics than 
what Fox and myself would hold out to them;” “ expressing contrition ” 
for having doubted “either Charles or myself.” 

“In short, what fell from Sheridan and myself was received with rapture, 
and I consider this one of the luckiest and most useful days I have spent. 
Pray, my ever dearest Duchess, whenever you bestow a thought on me, 
have rather a better opinion of my steadiness and firmness. I really think, 
without being very romantic, I may claim this of you. At the same time 
I am most grateful to you for your candour, and the affectionate warmth, 
if I may be allowed so to call it, which dictates the contents of your letter. 
You may depend upon its being seen by no one but myself. Depend upon 
my coming to you to-morrow. I am delighted with your goodness to me, 
and ever most devotedly yours, - Ses 


“Carlton House, Friday night.” 


The devotion which aided Fox’s triumph was only intensified by 
his fall. When he alienated half and grieved all his friends by 
secession from parliamentary duties in 1797, the Duchess, with the 
loving bigotry of a woman, refused to hear his motives questioned or 
his judgment denied. Sir Philip Francis, when his fierce denun- 
ciation of Hastings was over, roared as mildly as any sucking dove at 
the behest of the Duchess. He had a weakness for endeavouring to 
disclose to people the clay feet of their gods, and having quarrelled 
violently with Burke about the character of Marie-Antoinette, next 
tried his hand at perverting the Duchess of Devonshire from her 
Fox worship. An interesting correspondence between them is pre- 
served by Parke and Merivale. The tone taken by Francis, then 
sixty years old, is half paternal, half gallant. 
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“ As long as you are writing to me, I know who you are thinking of,” he 
says, “ and though I see with a breaking heart that J am not uppermost in 
your thoughts, still I defy you, with all your airs, to write to any one for 
two hours without thinking of him for two minutes. Tant gagné au moins. 
I shall pocket what I win and wrangle for the rest. The generous passions 
are always eloquent, especially on a favourite subject. You love him with 
all his faults, because they are his. I wish I was one of them! Since that 
cannot be, I have nothing for it but to envy him for the first time, and 
hate him as I used to do, con amore. You say you will never be detached 
from his standard; a la bonne hewre. But where is it, or who has thrown 
it down? If it exist anywhere but in your own fertile fancy, I desire 
nothing better than to fight under it, as I have done for fourteen years, 
without pay and without hope. You affirm with an air of triumph that 
any one who thinks a party can exist without him will find himself mis- 
taken. I believe so; but is it really a subject for exultation? Hélas, belle 
dame, jaurai quelque chose & vous dire. But not till time and many prayers 
of your own as well as of mine have inclined your heart unto wisdom.” 


The Duchess uses all her eloquence to persuade rather than con- 
vince Francis; her letters, now sad, now playful, are unaffected even 
in their gentle coquetry, and give a more lifelike portrait of her than 
volumes of biography. She apologises for not having written earlier, 
and proceeds— 


“Besides having been at a county ball, and having had a house full of 
Derbyshire savages, I have been vexed to my heart’s core. Oh, my dear 
Mr. Francis, you must have spoilt me, since I feel a pleasure in telling you 
how worried I have been—though I cannot tell you the cause, though you 
can do me no good, and though my poor heart has been torn to pieces. 
You know not what you have done, in taking some interest in such a being 
asIam. You must often listen to lamentations, because, though in reality 
an old woman, my heart and mind are still childish, nor can I encounter 
without pain a world that is too wise for me. I must feel unkindness 
when I meet with it, and anxiety when it presses round me. Do not be 
angry at my boring you with all this stuff. Indeed, if you knew me as 
Iam, you would know that I am paying you a compliment in writing thus. 
... How can you suppose me angry for your averring your opinion? 
I knew it long ago, and wished to bring you to own it, that I might attack 
it. But low spirits have taken from me the power of writing for these 
ten days, and weakened me as a champion. You are wrong, indeed you 
are. Charles has, and always had, faults of heedlessness which may injure 
him, and have, as a statesman, but never as the greatest of men. Who, at 
one glance, took in the view of the French Revolution? Who saw its 
consequences, and warned us of the inutility of opposing its progress P 
Will not posterity remember this, and bless him? Will they not remember 
his merciful wishes on the condemnation of Louis XVI., and the various 
times he would have checked our wild career? Who has sacrificed even 
his darling popularity to his principles? His standard is in the hearts of 
men, in my heart of hearts, in your own, for you are formed by Nature 
with the fire, the animation, that must make you shrink from any other 
cause... . Would I were a man, to unite my talents, my hopes, my 
fortune, with Charles—to make common cause, and fall or rule with him!” 
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To her mind, the Duchess continues, Fox is greater in retirement 
than in the most splendid situation. She even tries to defend his 
conduct as a matter of policy, basing her opinion on “the extreme 
fretful dislike ” her “ Pittite friends” show to his secession. Drawing 
a parallel between Pitt and Fox in the figurative style of the day, 
she says— 


“The confidence of men is with Pitt; they respect him, as a wife often 
does her husband; think him a disagreeable fellow, but a good manager of 
their views and happiness ; and though they think he has been going too 
far, yet they cling to their spouse, lest divorce should bring immediate 
ruin, for they have given their settlements, jointure, and even pin-money 
into his hands. But their hearts are with Charles. He is not rich enough 
for an elopement, and the husband, by jealousy and misrepresentation, has 
hurt him a little in their opinion. But still they love him in secret. He 
has a heart; Pitt has none. I cannot think that they will look on 
Tierney, or Lord Moira, or any pretender that I know of, as a gallant, or 
even flirt. If long trial at last engages the people to break with Pitt, 
it will be for no petty intrigue, but for the lover whose genius could save 
them by some vast effort, and whom they have so long felt to be their 
destiny.” 


Then, as if fearing some personal application of her parable, the 
Duchess adds : 


* « As I am very sure you do not think that I, as a woman, ever was, could 
be, or am, in love with Charles Fox, you will allow that in fervour, enthu- 
siasm, and devotion I am a good friend; and I assure you, dear Mr. Francis, 
short as our acquaintance has been, I could and would make a very noble 
battle for you, should anybody attack you.” 


Family gossip closes the letter, in the course of which she says— 


“Form no judgment of my dear sister [Lady Besborough], for she is ill 
and low, as she too often is at the beginning of the cold weather. Adair 
went to-day, and the Lambs, the youngest of whom is the finest creature 
I ever saw in mind or body. I should like to show you some verses of his 
on Charles Fox, which answer even my idea of praise.” 


QkThis was William Lamb, afterwards Lord Melbourne, who became 
the Duchess’s nephew by marriage with Lady Besborough’s daughter 
Caroline. 

Francis’s reply is a masterly combination of tenderness, argument, 
and banter. Francis believed Fox had neglected and depreciated him, 
and could not be persuaded to adopt the Duchess’s partisan view of 
her great leader, especially when he tacitly refused any longer to take 
the lead. On the other hand, not all the logic and compliments in 
the world could shake the Duchess’s allegiance to her beloved chief. 

It would have been well if she had shared Fox’s taste for no more 
ignoble pursuit than politics. But one of the deadly sins of a sinful 
time was gambling. Fox’s excesses at play were notorious ; and it 
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was equally notorious that few women were so fatally addicted to it 
as the Duchess. It ruined her peace of mind and injured her cha- 
racter ; yet the more she suffered, the more she strove to stifle her 
regrets by doubling her excitement. Rogers says: 

“ A faro-table was kept by Martindale at which the Duchess and other 
high fashionables used to play. Sheridan said the Duchess and Martindale 
had agreed that whatever they won from each other should be sometimes 
double, sometimes treble the sum it was called; and assured me that he 
had handed the Duchess into her carriage when she was literally sobbing 
at her losses, having lost £1500, when it was supposed to be only £500.” 


The Duchess had not only the excuse of pernicious examples on 
every side, but of a deplorable hereditary tendency. Her father, who 
at the time of his marriage was so rich that he could “spend £30,000 
a year without feeling it,” died at forty-nine so embarrassed by the 
cost of contested elections and gambling debts that the Duchess con- 
stantly crippled her own resources in order to assist her mother. 
Her very virtues combined with her faults to plunge her into almost 
inextricable difficulties. She would give even when she could not 
pay. Lady Charlotte Campbell, whose worst enemy cannot accuse 
her of weakly lenient judgments, confirms this, adding that it was 
impossible not to be “charmed by the kindly impulse which made her, 
without a moment’s hesitation, shield another from distress.” The 
Duchess was driven to the most painful expedients to discharge her 
“ debts of honour ” ; and if the same scandal-loving authority is to be 
believed, the mode in which they were put a stop to is one of the 
most curious on record. Lady Charlotte alleges that she heard from 
the Duchess’s “man of business”—an honourable and trustworthy 
depositary of family secrets he must have been!—that her Grace 
was frequently indebted to him for pecuniary assistance. “He gave 
me,” she writes to one of her “ gossips,” “a curious autograph of the 
Duchess’s, which I copy and send for your amusement.” This was a 
signed agreement to repay a certain Mr. D—Ill £2650 in quarterly 
instalments, allowing five per cent. interest and five per cent. for 
life insurance, with the following memorandum by that gentleman 
appended : 

“In case the Duchess does not pay me £250 quarterly, I shall acquaint 
the Duke of D. with this transaction; and her Grace has promised, in case 
of her death or other accidents, to leave in writing a request that I may be 


paid, as I have lent her the money to relieve her from play debts, under a 
solemn promise that she will not play in future.” 


When the Duchess’s eldest child was born, in 1783, Walpole pre- 
dicted that she would “stuff her poor babe into her knotting-bag” 
when she wanted to play at Macao, “and forget it.” Lady Hester 
Stanhope, during her long conversations with her medical Boswell, 
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declared that gambling was the raison d’étre of the assemblies at 
Devonshire House. “As for the Duchess of D.’s, there they were, 
all that set, yawning and wanting the evening to be spent, that they 
might be getting to the business they were after.” Nor would she 
allow the manner of the hostess any charm. 


“ It was all a ‘Fu, fu, fuh,’ and ‘What shall I do? Dear me, I am quite 
ina fright!’ And so much affectation that it could not be called high- 
breeding. Although she knew very well how to lay her traps for some 
young man whom she wanted to inveigle to her parties and all that.” 


On another occasion the sharp-tongued niece of Fox’s great rival, 
who was in the habit of “tranquillising her mind” after wrestling 
with her eastern servants, by similar amiable reminiscences, said that 
Lady Besborough had ten times more cleverness than her sister the 
Duchess, whose reputation was in great part the effect of her 
position : 

“Why, she sometimes would employ her own people to puff her off,” 
continued Lady Hester. ‘“ You would hear a man in a Bond Street shop 
say, ‘Whose fine carriage is that?’ ‘The Duchess of D.’s, sir,’ the 
shopman would reply. Then another man, pretending to be a stranger to 
the first, would cry out, ‘Good God! The Duchess of D.! Do let me 
look. I would give more to see her Grace than the King. Excuse 
me: I shall be back in a moment’—and off he would run. The Duchess, 
when she did not smile, had something satanic in her countenance. Then 
her affectation was so high-charged. To a dirty clerk of the Foreign Office 
she would say, ‘ If you would be so very good, sir, just to trouble yourself 
to deliver this note—I am sure you are so kind-looking a gentleman’ — 
and then she would say to whoever was with her, ‘ Quels beaux yeua ! ne le 
trouvez-vous pas? C’est un bel homme, w’est-ce pas?’ As if the clerks in the 
Foreign Office might not know French !” 


In a novel entitled ‘A Winter in London,’ by T. 8. Surr, published 
in 1806, our Duchess figured prominently as “the Duchess of Bel- 
grave.” The sketch was not strikingly clever nor accurate, judged 
by the modern standard of “character-drawing.” But where the 
original was so conspicuous in society, the portrait could scarcely 
pass unrecognised. Its malignity was the more mischievous, inas- 
much as well-known facts were used as the foundation for libellous 
exaggerations. The Duchess of Belgrave, called “a victim of 
fashion,” is thus described : 


“To a dread of want, to a shame of borrowing, succeeded a desperate 
defiance of the one and a scientific practice of the other. Her extravagances 
begat the most urgent distresses. To remove them she was compelled to 
submit to the most humiliating sacrifices of dignity and honour. To 
throw a veil over them she had recourse to new acts of dissipation and 
profusion, succeeded by increased embarrassments which rendered her 
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situation desperate. Too proud to recede from the career of fashionable 
rivalry, her high spirit revolted at retirement, and at all hazards she 
rushed on, ambitious to outvie the most elegant in taste and the most 
opulent in expense.” 


Among other nefarious practices, this ill-regulated Duchess pawns 
diamonds borrowed on the security of the family plate, and enters into 
partnership with roués, who beguile rich greenhorns to her assemblies 
in order to cheat them at cards. Rogers records that our Duchess 
was “dreadfully hurt” at this novel, adding— 


“Tt contained anecdotes concerning her which had been picked up from 
her confidential attendants; and she thought, of course, that the little 
great world in which she lived was intimately acquainted with all her 
proceedings. ‘Never read thit book, for it has helped to kill me,’ were 
her words to a near relative.” 


Her own literary productions would not have excited much remark 
had they come from a less remarkable person. In her poetry as in 
her politics it was the contrast of aristocratic position with democratic 
sentiments which charmed; her slender laurel spray would have 
withered unseen had it not been worn in the coronet of the “ Queen 
of the Whigs.” Coleridge understood this when he apostrophised 
her on her ‘ Passage of Mount St. Gothard’ : 


“Light as a dream your days their circlets ran, 
From all that teaches brotherhood to man 
Far, far removed!... 

Emblazonments and old ancestral crests 
With many a bright obtrusive form of art 
Detained your eye from nature. Stately vests 
That veiling strove to hide your charms divine, 
Rich viands, and the pleasurable wine, 
Were yours unearned by toil: nor could you see 
The unenjoying toiler’s misery. 
And yet, free Nature’s uncorrupted child, 
You hailed the chapel and the platform wild 
Where once the Austrian fell 
Beneath the shaft of Tell. 
Oh lady, nursed in pomp and pleasure, 
Whence learnt you that heroic measure ?” 


Leigh Hunt, with his usual cordial appreciation, says: “The 
‘Mount St. Gothard’ has fine lines and a vital liberality of sentiment. 
The writer seems to breathe out her fervent words like a young 
muse, her lips glowing with health and the morning dew.” 

The Duchess also wrote graceful verses in French. She sent her 
‘Mount St. Gothard’ to Jacques Delille (who astounded Robespierre 
by writing an ode in support of the doctrine of the immortality of 
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the soul, when commanded to celebrate in verse the Féte de I’ Etre 
Supréme) with this pretty inscription : 
“Vous, dont la lyre enchanteresse 

Unit la force et la douceur, 

De la nature amant flatteur, 

Vous, qui embellisez sans cesse, 

J’ose vous offrir, en tremblant, 

De V’humble pré la fleur nouvelle: 

Je le voudrais une immortelle, 

Si vous acceptez le present.” 


Delille translated ‘ Mount St. Gothard’ into his native language ; 
and Lavergne Tressau, in a prefatory “ Notice Historique,” says : 

“ All France, loving glory and beauty, and remembering that one of her 
poets has rivalled Virgil” (Delille translated the Georgics), “ will award 
new laurels to his new book ; and all France also wili interweave a portion 


of those laurels with myrtles and roses, as a garland for the foreign muse 
who enriches her literature.” 


Adding that the Duchess’s genius and beauty make her European 
tour a triumphal progress, and that she unites to them “ infatigable 
bienfaisance,” and the “charme continuel et si puissant des vertus 
sociales les plus aimables et les plus douces.”* Italian and German 
translations of the poem also appeared. 

At one time the Duchess amused herself by translating and 
adapting for the stage two French plays, with the assistance of 
O’Beirne, the clever St. Omer student, whose chance encounter with 
Fox and the Duke of Portland changed the course of his life and 
made him ultimately Protestant Bishop of Meath. The plays were 
performed, but failed utterly —O’Beirne gallantly taking all the blame 
on himself—and their names are now forgotten. In 1779 the 
Duchess published anonymously a novel called ‘The Sylph,’ not 
without ability in its lively dialogues, and interesting as an emphatic 
protest against dissipation and luxury from one of their most incor- 
rigible votaries. The plot of ‘The Sylph’ was certainly suggested by 
Pope’s ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ with this difference, that the mysterious 
sprite who beneficently watches over the miserable married life of the 
lovely heroine, instead of continuing, like Pope’s Ariel, “a fluid body 
half dissolved in light,” to the end of the story, turns into “a real 
mortal lover” after the death of the heartless husband, and receives 
the young widow’s hand as a reward of his fidelity. A short passage 

* When returning from this tour, in August 1779, the Duchess, with 
Lord and Lady Spencer, and several other persons of rank, arrived in town 
from Spa, via Ostend, on board the Fly sloop. “In their passage they were 
attacked by two French cutters, which were beat off after a long engage- 


ment, several of the Fly's crew being killed and wounded.”—Annual 
Register. 
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from a letter by the heroine’ to her sister, describing her initiation 
into the habits of high life, will serve as a specimen of its style: 


“T have had a thousand patterns of silks brought me for choice, and 
such colours as never yet appeared in a rainbow. A very elegant man, 
one of Sir William’s friends as I thought, was introduced to me the other 
morning. I was preparing to receive him as a visitor when, taking out 
his pocket-book, he begged I would do him the honour to inspect some of 
the most fashionable and newest patterns. He gave me a list of their 
names as he laid them on the cuff of his coat. This you will perhaps think 
needless, and that as colours affect the visual orbs the same in different 
people, I might have been capable of distinguishing blue from red, and so 
on. But the case is otherwise. There are no such colours now. ‘This,’ 
said he, ‘ your ladyship will find extremely becoming; it is Les cheveaux de 
la Reine, but the couleur de Fréne is preferred before it, and mixed with 
@ Artois forms the most elegant assemblage in the world.’ Fifty others 
equally unintelligible he ran off with equal facility.” 


Her ladyship’s hairdresser perplexes her as much as her haber- 
dasher, and tyrannises over her yet more. On the day of her presen- 
tation she says: 

“What with curls, flowers, ribbons, feathers, lace, jewels, fruit, and ten 
thousand other things, my head was from one side to the other half an ell 
wide and three-quarters of a yard high, besides six feathers, black, white, 
and pink, nodding like the plumes on the casque in the Castle of Otranto.” 


Besides being poet and novelist, the Duchess was a good musician, 
and composed the air to Sheridan’s once popular song, “I have a 
silent sorrow here.” 

Contemporary publications abound with stories of her generosity 
and good-nature. Taking refuge from a storm in a cottage near 
Chiswick, she asked whether her hostess knew the Duchess of Devon- 
shire. “Know her!” was the reply, “ay, everybody knows her. 
There never was a better lady born.” “Iam afraid you are mistaken,” 
said the Duchess ; “ from what I can understand she is no better than 
she should be.” “TI see you are no better than you should be,” re- 
turned the woman angrily. “It would be well for you if you were 
so good, but you will never be worthy to wipe her shoes.” “Then I 
must be beholden to you,” replied the Duchess, smiling, “for they 
are at present very dirty.” 

At first sight the Duchess seems a compound of contradictory 
qualities. But if we look closer we shall see that whether stitching 
flannel jackets for the “army in Flanders” or inventing audaciously 
extravagant costumes for ladies at home ; whether studying philosophy 
with Gibbon or capping conundrums with Garrick ; whether dancing 
minuets with the Prince of Wales or stopping her carriage to enter 
some miserable hovel with liberal help and gentle words, the woman 
was always the same. Her natural impulses were good, her conduct 
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was often giddy and blamable. Her virtues were her own, her 
faults those engendered by circumstances. “ Indeed, indeed,” Gibbon 
earnestly writes of her, “our fair friend was made for something 
better than a duchess.” As mother, daughter, and sister, she was 
mvariably tender and devoted; and had she been a happier wife she 
might have been a faultless woman. But though she indulged in 
every fashionable folly, vainly hoping to stifle the aching of her heart, 
she stopped short of vice. In an age when conjugal infidelity was 
regarded as a very venial offence—almost the necessary consequence 
of being young and beautiful—her friends proudly proclaimed her 
freedom from the prevailing iniquity. “The Duchess,” writes the 
Countess Cowper, “is much quieter than she was, and is always 
home before the Duke. And whatever people may say, and though 
so much admired, she has no cicisbeo, though now so much the ton.” 
Even her most virulent enemies admitted that the sin then called 
“gallantry” could not be laid at her door. William Coombe, whose 
unscrupulous pen was employed to lash and lecture her in many 
satires, while taunting her with the melancholy which alternated with 
her gaiety, telling her that she is young, gay, fortunate, and miser- 
able, that “ sorrow has perched on her toilette,” and that “ the altar 
of vanity has received the tribute of her tears,” adds for her comfort 
that excellent principles presided over her education, that she has 
never made a jest of religion, and that “of all the virtues which once 
possessed an interest in her, chastity alone refuses to abandon her.” 
Surr, in his ‘ Winter in London,’ also says: “ Though dissipated in 
her mode of life, never did holy. nun carry to a vestal grave a heart 
more true to her monastic vows than was the Duchess of Belgrave to 
those she had taken at the altar.” 

Rumour, however, connected with the name of the Duchess of 
Devonshire another scandal—ingeniously concocted but incredibly 
absurd. Several children found a home in Devonshire House, besides 
the Duchess’s. two daughters, Lady Georgiana and Lady Harriet 
Cavendish (afterwards Countess of Carlisle and Viscountess Granville 
respectively), and her son the Marquis of Hartington. Her niece, 
Lady Caroline Ponsonby, was there for a time; there also, on the 
outbreak of the French Revolution, were sent the children of the 
Due de Gramont, to receive, says Raikes, “an entirely English 
education.” One of the sisters married first General Davidoff, and 
secondly General Sebastiani, with whom she returned to England in 
1835 as ambassadress. The other sister became Countess of Tanker- 
ville. George IV. gave a commission in the 10th Light Dragoons 
to the young Count, who became Duc de Guiche, and married 
Count d’Orsay’s sister. At Devonshire House resided also a daughter 
of the Duke’s, whose mother, according to Peter Cunningham, was 
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“a Miss Spencer.” In those days the bend-sinister was no bar to 
a young lady’s prospects. Most great families had these scions, 
treated, such was the laxity or charity of the times, in the same 
manner as their legal sons and daughters. Domesticated with the 
Devonshire family was Lady Elizabeth Foster, of whom Walpole 
bitterly said: “though the daughter of an earl in lawn sleeves” 
[Frederick Hervey, Earl of Bristol and Bishop of Derry] “who has 
an income of four- or five-and-twenty thousand a-year, he suffers her 
from indigence to accept £300 a-year as governess to a natural 
child.” ‘Lady Elizabeth was described by Gibbon as “so alluring 
that no man could withstand her, and if she chose to beckon the 
Lord Chancellor from the woolsack in full sight of the world he 
could not resist obedience.” According to others, she continued 
“to her dying day most fascinating, but accused of gallantries and 
intrigues of all descriptions.” The Duchess’s family looked coldly 
on the close intimacy between her and Lady Elizabeth, whose 
influence they considered mischievous. Fanny Burney, when visiting 
Bath after her emancipation from the royal household, was treated 
with much kindness by the Dowager-Countess Spencer. “I knew 
she was here,” writes Miss Burney in her Diary, “with her unhappy 
daughter Lady Duncannon ” (afterwards Besborough) “and her more 
celebrated other daughter the Duchess of Devonshire.” The conflict 
between “little Burney’s” resolute Toryism, and the interest she 
could not avoid feeling in this interesting family, is shown in her 
account of a visit to the Dowager-Countess. A birthday féte for 
one of the Cavendish children was the gccasion— 

“T inquired for the young Marquis of Hartington,” she says. “ Lady 
Spencer told me they never trusted him from the upper walks. He has a 
house of his own near the Duke’s, and a carriage entirely to himself. 
But you will see the necessity of these appropriations when I remind you 
he is now fourteen months old. . . . Presently followed two ladies. Lady 
Spencer, with a manner warmly announcing pleasure, said, ‘Duchess of 
Devonshire, Miss Burney.’ Then slightly, and as if unavoidably, added— 
‘Lady Elizabeth Foster.’ . . . I did not find so much beauty in the Duchess 
as I expected, but far more of manner, politeness, and gentle quiet. She 
seems by nature to possess the highest spirits, but appeared not happy. 
She looked oppressed with care. There is in her face, especially when she 
speaks, a sweet good-nature and openness that announce her endowed with 
a character intended wholly for honesty, fairness, and good purposes. She 
conversed in so soberly-sensible a manner as 1 had imagined incompatible 
with her powers. We talked over my tour, Bath waters, and the King’s 
illness—a tender subject, considering her heading the Regency squadron. 
. . . She was extremely well-bred in all she said herself.” 


When the Duchess returned the visit, Miss Burney found her 


“far more easy and lively in her spirits, and consequently far more lovely 
in her person. Vivacity is so much her characteristic that her beauty dies 
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away without it. I now saw how her fame for personal charms had been 
obtained ; her smile is so singularly sweet that not the most rigid critic 
could deny its justice. It has certainly been singular that the first visit I 
should make after leaving the Queen should be to the head of the 
opposition public !” 

Some of Miss Burney’s friends were “ in dismay ” at her acquaintance 
with the Duchess and Lady Elizabeth, and “ will,” she adds, “ believe 
no good of them.” 

Gibbon had become extremely intimate with those ladies when 
they visited Switzerland, and actively corresponded with both after 
their return to England. Writing to Lady Elizabeth, he dwells 
regretfully on their happy days at “Le Petit Ouchy,” and the 
rambles which had lost their charm in losing such companionship ; 
and he speaks of the Duchess with enthusiasm. Lady Elizabeth had 
apparently compared her to one of Guido’s archangels, for he says: 

“ You may if you please be belle comme une ange, but I do not like your 
comparison of the archangel. Those of Milton, with whom I am better 
acquainted at present than with Guido’s, are all masculine figures with 
great swords by their sides and six wings folding round them. The 
heathen goddesses would please me as little. Your friend is less severe 
than Minerva, more decent than Venus, less cold than Diana, and not so 
great a vixen as the ox-eyed Juno. To express that ineffable mixture of 
grace, sweetness, and dignity, a new race of beings must be invented, and 
I am a mere prose narrator of matter-of-fact.” 


This letter proves Gibbon’s belief in the genuine attachment 
between the Duchess and Lady Elizabeth. Even a philosopher 
would scarcely expect to ingratiate himself with a lady by encomiums 
on her rival. But unquestionably the situation was somewhat pecu- 
liar. While the husband was reported to be deeply in love with 
Lady Elizabeth, she was the close confidante and constant companion 
of the wife. This very Parisian state of affairs should have satisfied 
the liveliest imaginations; but rumour proceeded to account for one 
marvel by a greater marvel still. The bond uniting these remark- 
able women, it said, was no less iniquitous than an exchange of 
children—the Marquis of Hartington being the supposed son of 
Lady Elizabeth. A cardinal difficulty in the way of this scandal 
is that no one attempts to account for the third daughter, who on the 
“exchange” theory must have been born to the Duchess, although 
the story is told with varying details and much circumstantiality. 
Lady Charlotte Campbell even goes so far as to describe its revelation 
to the sixth Duke, at Rome, in 1815— 


“He appeared to have an aversion to his step-mother [Lady Elizabeth 
Foster—then Duchess of Devonshire], and when she hung over him and 
kissed his forehead, turned away asif touched by a basilisk. But after his 
visits to her at Rome his manner changed, and he evinced pleasure in her 
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society and affection for her person. It was said this change was wrought by 
the Duchess declaring to him that he was herown child. Many are the fair 
and noble who have vainly aspired to become Duchess of [Devonshire]. 
Rumour says the Duke is only suffered by the righful heir to enjoy the 
title and estates for his lifetime, in order not to disgrace the family by an 
exposure of the truth.” 


This romance of real life, she adds, “ was once dramatised under 
the title of ‘The False Friends,’ and that by a friend of the family.” 

The Duchess Georgiana retained her diadem as “Empress of 
Fashion ” (Walpole’s phrase) far beyond the average length of reign 
in so unstable a kingdom. With good-humoured sarcasm the old wit 
of Strawberry Hill writes to Lady Ossory—“<I have had no gout 
this summer. If the Duchess of Devonshire has, I suppose the 
ladies of her court will recall their chins, and thrust out a shoe 
wadded with flannel.” To the same correspondent he describes the 
absurd length to which ladies were ready to carry their “sincerest 
flattery.” 

“On prétend that certain invisible machines of which one heard much a 
year or two ago, and which were said to be constructed of cork and worn 
somewhere or other behind, are now to be transplanted somewhere or other 


before, in imitation of the Duchess of Devonshire, as all under-jaws 
advanced upon the same principle.” 


But the longest reign comes to an end at last, and though the 
Duchess’s supremacy survived her youth and beauty, the time came 
when youth, beauty, and supremacy all vanished. Hazlitt gives 
one painful. glimpse of her in her decadence.* After saying that 
a great beauty who outlives her charms is more to be pitied than 
a great actor who outlives his stage triumphs, Northcote added : 


“T remember once being struck with seeing the Duchess of Devonshire, 
the same that Sir Joshua painted, and who was a miracle of beauty when 
young, and followed by crowds wherever she went. I was coming out of 
Mrs. W.’s, and on the landing-place there she was, standing by herself and 
calling over the banisters for her servant. If she had been as she once 
was, a thousand admirers would have flown to her assistance. But her 
face was painted over like a mask, and there was hardly any appearance of 
life left but the restless motion of her eyes.” 


Life itself was soon to leave her. After a very brief illness she 
died at Devonshire House in March 1806. Thackeray tells us that 
when the Prince Regent heard of it, he said—‘ Then we have lost 
the best-bred woman in England.” “And the kindest heart,” added 
Charles Fox. She was buried in the family vault in Derby Church, 
and Lady Besborough, visiting it in order to lay a wreath of flowers 
on her sister’s coffin, fainted away on the stone steps. 


* «Conversations with Northcote,’ pp. 346, 347 (ed. 1871). 
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Five months after the death of the Duchess, Fox in his last illness 
was taken to Chiswick House for change of air. The bedchamber he 
occupied adjoined the bright Italian saloon, rich with gems of art. 
Every time his own door opened, says Jesse, some object in that 
noble apartment recalled the Duchess to his memory. “ Everything 
in Chiswick House was eloquent of the graceful tastes and accom- 
plishments of its late mistress.” When reminded of her, “a shade 
of melancholy would steal across Mr. Fox’s countenance,” says his 
secretary, Trotter, who, leaving the dying statesman’s bedside one 
night for a breath of air, found himself in the Duchess’s dressing- 
room. Everything, he adds, remained as she had left it. “The 
music-book still open—notes lying scattered about—books not re- 
stored to their places—a chair as if she had just risen from it, and 
every mark of a recent inhabitant in the elegant apartment.” Fox 
died at Chiswick House in September 1806, and it is a strange co- 
incidence that sixteen years afterwards Canning died in the same 
room. 

The Duke continued constant to the rubber and boiled mackerel at 
Brookes’s—alternating with a broiled blade-bone of mutton, accord- 
ing to the season—which he had always preferred to his wife’s 
splendid banquets. He also had in his youth indulged in a little 
verse-writing ; he was the authority in his club when any dispute 
arose as to a line of Horace or a passage in Tacitus or Livy; and 
“to know Shakspere as well as the Duke of Devonshire” passed 
into a proverb. 
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Facts and Fancies about Coadstones. 


Tus is to bea paper on Toadstones. And, pray, what may a 
toadstone be? our readers perhaps ask. Has it anything to do 
with a toadstool? Certainly not ; there is no connection that we know 
of between the two things, unless it be the fact that the toad 
seems to be somehow concerned with them both; or the further fact, 
that there is a certain similarity of shape; for, if you take a neat 
little button-mushroom or toadstool, and pluck away the stem, the 
head will be very much the shape of a good toadstone. The best 
toadstones are most beautifully formed hemispherical cups, about the 
size of a stud, of a fine liver colour, and a splendid enamelled surface. 
But what 7s a toadstone? We will endeavour to answer this question, 
which is by no means an unnecessary one, seeing that the articles are 
tolerably rare, by giving an account in the first place of the remarkable 
legendary history which has grown up around the toadstone, and then 
comparing with this the real scientific explanation of the curiosity, 
and other details, which will enable our readers, if so minded, to 
procure some specimens for themselves, to serve either as amulets, if 
they happen to be superstitious, or as ornaments for setting in a ring 
or foil, or for placing in a cabinet of objects of natural history. 

It appears to have been from time immemorial a tradition in India, 
that serpents have a precious stone in the head, which might be used as 
a specific against poison, when taken internally ; or applied as a charm, 
when carried about the person, set in a jewel, to forewarn against 
venom. But Pliny seems to be the first, and indeed the only, writer of 
very ancient times, according to Mr. King in his ‘ History of Gems and 
Precious Stones, who mentions the toadstone ; for he speaks of the 
wonderful qualities of a certain bone in the right side of a toad, and says 
besides that stones called Batrachites were brought from Coptos, some in 
colour like a frog, some like ivory, and others blackish rod, like a toad. 

This name of Batrachites, however, given to the stones by Pliny on 
account of their colour, for the word signifies something like a frog, 
was doubtless the origin of medieval legends on the subject, which 
are found all over Europe. The general form which the superstition 
assumed was this, that toads are extremely venomous animals, and 
that they have, in their heads, a stone of exceeding virtue as a 
talisman, charm, or amulet. Modern science, as we shall see presently, 
does not confirm either of these statements, but we will give our 
readers some, out of many, instances in old writers of the prevailing 
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fancies of our forefathers. Topsell, in his ‘History of Serpents,’ 
speaks of the toad as most venomous, and remarkable for courage and 
strength, and gives minute directions for procuring its stone; and 
Lyly, in his ‘ Euphues,’ talks of the foul toad having a fair stone in 
his head. Ben Jonson, too, in ‘ The Fox,’ says, 


“Were you enamoured on his copper rings, 
His saffron jewel with the toadstone in’t?” 


Edward Llwyd, who wrote in 1698, speaks of these stones as being 
in shape just like acorn-cups; and other writers, most of whom it 
would be tedious to enumerate in detail, suppose them to be the eyes 
of petrified toads, and call them therefore Crapaudines and Bufonites, 
from the French and Latin names respectively for the toad. Conybeare 
and Phillips, writing in 1822, remark that they were in common use a 
century ago with ladies as ornaments; but, in the middle ages, they 
were worn more as charms to preserve the fortunate possessor from 
the “evil eye,” and other malign influences; just as the hoof of an 
ass, mounted in silver, was thought to protect the wearer from epilepsy. 
In the Exhibition at South Kensington in 1862, the late Cardinal 
Wiseman showed a large silver ring with a toadstone in it; and in 
the same exhibition was a ring formed of a hoof, surrounded by a 
silver band with a crapaudine on the bezel—a most potent charm, 
doubtless, combining thus two such important substances, and 
mounted in silver, a metal always prescribed by the learned in such 
matters, for the setting of all charms and amulets. In fact, medieval 
jewels, with toadstones set in silver, were very common, and the 
superstition prevailed on the Continent much longer even than in 
England. Erasmus describes a famous toadstone set near the feet of 
the image of the Virgin at Walsingham; and Batman, in his addenda 
to Bartholome’s work, says that there are some toads that breed in 
Italy, and especially near Naples, which have in their heads a stone 
called crapo, as big as a pea, but flat, and of a grey colour, with a 
brown spot in the middle, said to be of great virtue. Camillo again, 
who was physician to Borgia, and who really ought therefore to know 
something about poisons, speaks of the borax, nosa, or crapondinus, 
which, he says, is found in the brain of a freshly killed toad. The 
best kinds are said to be white, like the ivory of Pliny before men- 
tioned ; but others are of a dark bluish colour, with a sort of eye-mark 
on them, like Batman’s “ brown spot.” These stones he indicates as 
a perfect antidote against poison, if swallowed, by expelling the virus 
through the bowels. Edward Fenton, in his ‘Wonders of Nature,’ 
published in 1569, describes a stone called Borax or Stelon, found 
in the heads of old and great toads, more particularly if they happen 
to be he-toads; and says that these stones have great virtue in 
repelling poisons, and form a most sovereign remedy against the 
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stone or gravel. In 1838, a beautiful locket, forming a small padlock, 
was found in digging a grave in the churchyard at Devizes, in 
Wiltshire. It was composed of two bufonites united by a silver band, 
and having the wards of the lock in the cavity between them, and the 
keyhole in the centre of one of the stones. The workmanship 
appeared to be evidently of sixteenth-century date. It was prob- 
ably worn, not only as an ornament, but as a charm, and as such, 
being most valuable, was buried with its possessor. This “find” is 
well described by Mr. Cunnington in an interesting paper read before 
the Wilts Archeological and Natural History Society. Such being the 
potency and value of the toadstone, Lupton, in his ‘ Notable Things,’ 
tells how to make quite sure that you have got a real stone, and not a 
mere counterfeit. His test is a very quaint one! Hold, says he, 
your stone before a toad, so that he may see it well, and if it be a 
right and true stone, your toad will leap towards it, and male as 
though he would snatch it from you, for he envieth so much that 
man should have that stone! But there is a quainter story still, told 
by Nichols, in his ‘ Lapidary,’ about the way to get the true stone 
from the toad himself, which he says was reported to be as follows: 
Take a large and old he-toad, and place him on a table upon a red 
cloth. Watch him carefully all night, and before morning he will 
vomit up his stone! Anselmus Boetius, however, says that he really 
had the courage, when a young man, to follow this recipe to the letter, 
but after his long and tedious watchfu! expectation, the old toad was 
still in the same posture when morning arrived, and nothing happened 
to gratify the great pangs of his night’s restlessness. We might give 
many other quotations if space permitted, but we must by no means, 
of course, omit mention of the greatest writer of all, Shakespeare 
himself, who, while in ‘Richard III.’ he speaks of the “poisonous 
bunch-backed toad,” has taken the mere superstition out of the hands 
of ignorant believers, and, substituting the spirit for the letter, has 
transmuted it into a beautiful philosophical truth, in the well-known 
passage from ‘As You Like It,’ where he says, 


“Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head!” 


which, when we think of the bufonite, and what wejlearn from it, 
gives us, as it were, a newer meaning, and a fuller expression, to the 
lines which follow, when we get thus a sample of 


“Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


One more writer, however, we must quote, and we have reserved 
him until the last, because the account which he gives us of these 
wonderful stones will form a connecting link for us between the old 
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superstition and the modern explanation of them. We will therefore 
give his account im ewtenso. Dr. Plot, in his ‘Natural History of 
Oxfordshire,’ published in 1677, says: 

“ By my bufonites or toadstone, I intend not that shining polished 
stone, first demonstrated by the ingenious and learned Dr. Merret, in his 
Majesty’s presence, to be nothing else but the jaw-tooth or grinder of the 
Inpus Marinus, and so confessed to be by the goldsmiths that sold them. 
But a certain reddish liver-coloured stone, indeed of the form of those of 
the shark fish, 7.e. like the segment of a sphere, convex at the top and con- 
cave underneath, but found amongst the gravel in Magdalen College walks, 
and maybe so called (as I presume the others are) from some resemblance 
they have to the figure of a toadskull; not that there comes any such thing 
out of a vexed toad’s head, as is commonly, and no less fabulously, reported.” 


In a note further on in his work, Dr. Plot tells us that it was 
Sir George Ent, and not Dr. Merret, who, on the authority of Sir 
Thomas Brown, first demonstrated to his Majesty the real nature of 
these stones; but, at any rate, we have here a glimpse of the truth. 
Having then seen what were the fancies on the subject, let us now 
turn to the facts. What really are these toadstones, which have been 
so vaunted in former times for their efficacy as charms ? 

In that remote geological age, which was characterised by the 
deposit of the dense Kimmeridge clay—a stratum which in England 
forms a narrow band of only two or three miles in width, extending 
from the coast of Dorset, where it gets its name, up near Swindon, 
Oxford, and Bedford, to the coast of Norfolk—there lived a family of 
fishes which go now by the name of Pyenodonts, or hump-toothed 
sharks ; and among the sub-divisions of this great family were two in 
particular, first described by Agassiz in 1833, and called in their fossil 
state Spherodus gigas and annularis. These fishes, it appears, were 
accustomed to feed upon shell-fish, or, to be more exact, upon molluscs 
and crustacea, such as crabs, &c., and, therefore, in order to enable 
them to crack the shells and get at their dinners, nature provided 
them with several parallel rows of thick rounded teeth, just like hollow 
studs, and attached, not to the ordinary place of the gums, but to the 
palate and lower jaw; forming thus a most admirable mill in which 
to grind up limpets, mussels, and other shell-fish which might be 
unlucky enough to be sucked into their enormous mouths. Now these 
‘wemispherical teeth, being, as all teeth are, independent of the skeleton 
and attached only to the membranes, have, in the revolutions of ages, 
been washed out of the original stratum in which the fishes were 
fossilized and deposited, and are found now in a higher stratum, called 
the Lower} Greensand Beds, formed partly of the detritus of the 
Kimmeridge clay, and where they occur isolated and detached. There 
are three localities in England where they are most especially found, 
viz., at Seend, near Devizes; at the Coxwell pits, well known to 
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geologists, near Faringdon in Berkshire, and from which doubtless the 
specimens found by Dr. Plot in the gravel walks at Oxford were 
derived ; and also in great numbers in the phosphatic diggings near 
Potton, in Bedfordshire, where the labourers, who find them in the 
pits, sell them to be made into studs in the neighbouring town. 

Here then is the solution of the whole mystery. Toadstones are 
merely fossil teeth of a particular shape. Nor are we left entirely to 
inference of this fact from the previous existence alone of fishes now 
known only in the fossil state. Buckland, in his Bridgewater 
Treatise, has described a modern fish of similar character and organi- 
sation; and Lyell, in his ‘ Elements of Geology,’ likens the old fossil 
fishes of this type, and especially one of them called Ptychodus decur- 
rens, to the living variety of shark called Cestracion Phillippi, or Port 
Jackson shark, so named because it has been met with in the seas between 
Australia and New Zealand, not far from Sydney. This fish has its 
anterior teeth sharp and cutting, while the posterior or palatal teeth 
are flat, and form, as Agassiz describes it in the case of some sharks 
and rays, “a sort of bony pavement,” well adapted for cracking the 
shells of molluscs. This worthy successor then of the antique 
Pycnodonts, the Port Jackson shark, shows us clearly what our toad- 
stones really are; but it must not be supposed that all the fossil teeth 
called toadstones are of exactly the same form and size. ‘There were 
teeth and teeth. The most common doubtless are the hollow stud- 
shaped, which were most used in the middle ages for charms; but 
other toadstones are more oval, and the French have likened them to 
coffee beans; while we have ourselves seen some very small indeed, 
but still arranged in parallel rows, just as they were in their natural 
state, and whose flattened surfaces, when examined with a good glass, 
showed the most beautiful rose-pattern, formed by the striations 
common to most molar teeth. These teeth are indeed of very various 
forms, but what would appear to have been the cause of their renown 
as charms was probably their unknown origin. They were mysterious. 
Occurring, as we remarked, isolated and scattered throughout the 
ground, no one could suspect them to be teeth, looking at their shape. 
They were wondered at therefore, and then reverenced as something 
having an occult virtue. We now know better; and while therefore 
we by no means recommend our readers either to sit up all night and 
watch a toad, hoping to get his stone; nor, if they do get a toadstone 
from any of the localities mentioned, to trust in its efficacy as a charm ; 
we do advise them to examine a few toadstones well, for they will 
amply repay their study, and we know of few things which are more 
curious and interesting, and which at the same time form such 
beautiful ornaments, if properly set, and look so well if their varieties 
are arranged and labelled in a neat and well-cared-for museum. 














Contrast. 


Bury her by the rushes, 
Where the water-lilies grow; 
Where the alder’s sad-leayed branches 
Bend o’er the stream below. 


Let the music of the river, 
Those soft accents free from strife, 
Murmur near her grave who never 
Knew the sound of song in life. 


In the rich and radiant sunshine 
Make her latest bed of rest; 

Let that shine upon her tombstone 
Which shone never in her breast. 


Scatter o’er her narrow coffin 
Roses beautiful and bright: 

In her weary day they bloomed not, 
Let them wither in her night. 


Then lay her down full softly, 

With low tones of prayer and peace, 
For her parted life was bondage, 

And her present death release. 

















Vivian the Beauty. 
By Mrs. EDWARDES, 


AvutTnor oF ‘ArcHIE LovEtL, ‘OvucHT WE To Visit Her,’ &c. 





Cuapter I. 
THE STUDY OF EUCLID. 


“He loves me!” murmurs Jeanne. “A little—not at all. He loves 
me!” 

The sun’s rays, setting, transmute the dusk expanses of the 
Schwartz-Wald into gold; they turn to fire the pointed roofs and 
lozenged windows of Schloss Egmont; they kiss with softest bronze 
the head of Jeanne Dempster, as she loiters, idly dreaming the 
dreams of seventeen, in one of the rose-shadowed, weed-grown 
terraces of the old Schloss garden. 

A half-demolished daisy is between the little maid’s fingers; a 
lesson-book, face downwards, lies on the gravel at her feet. 

“Er liebt mich.” Despite her English birth, Jeanne speaks German 
like a true child of the Wald; sweet, incorrect, rippling German, 
deliciously unlike the classic Hanoverian dialect of suburban boarding- 
schools. “ Ein wenig—nicht. Er liebt mich.” 

“Deep, as usual, in Euclid!” says a man’s voice, close behind her 
shoulder. ‘Neither Mam’selle Ange nor Fraulein Jeanne being 
visible, I have brought the implements of study out-of-doors. But I 
would on no account disturb you. It were pity to break the thread of 
mathematical calculation so profound. Choose your own time to begin.” 

And depositing three or four dingy-looking school-books, a pewter 
inkstand, some quill pens, and a sand-box upon the balustrade of the 
terrace, Jeanne’s master takes his place on the stone bench beside 
which the girl is standing, and proceeds, quietly, to light his 
meerschaum. 

“T don’t know a word more of Euclid than when I first began it, 
sir.” As she makes the confession, Jeanne picks up her lesson-book, 
‘ Euclid’s Elements,’ from the ground. “‘ Proposition XV. Theorem. 
If two straight lines cut one another, the vertical, or opposite, angles 
shall be equal.’ Then why try to prove it? Why need we go on 
with these hideous angles and right angles? Why do you insist— 
yes, Mr. Wolfgang, insist on teaching me things that have no use 
and no beauty ?” 
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“For the same reason that, were I Mam’selle Ange, I would insist 
upon your learning to ride or dance,” says Wolfgang, coolly. “To 
promote the growth of muscle, mental muscle, in the case of Euclid. 
If all girls were taught mathematies——” 

“They would turn out beings as superior as all men ?” interrupts 
Jeanne, lifting her dark eyes to the master’s face. “The thought 
encourages me, Mr. Wolfgang. I will try my best to see the meaning 
of Proposition XV., theorem and all, by next lesson.” 

A smile, quickly suppressed, comes round the master’s lips. 

“The sarcasm, Miss Dempster, is somewhat personal, considering 
that I am the only man of education higher than a woodcutter’s who, 
as yet, has crossed your path.” 

“The only man higher than a woodcutter? Du lieber, and what 
kind of life do you suppose that we have led, then, Ange and 1? We 
spend a week in Freiburg every summer, sir, and we have gone 
through the Kur at Antogast, and once we went to Baden-Baden and 
saw the Emperor start for the Oos races—four black horses he had, 
and outriders. And I was so near his majesty took off his hat to 
me! And we went to hear ‘Faust’ in the evening, among a crowd 
of princes and royal dukes and Hochwohlgeborens. Mam’selle Ange 
says I shall be taken to a ball at the Residenz next year, and we know 
old Baron von Katzenellenbogen, and—and the English chaplain’s son 
at Freiburg,” cries Jeanne, desperately seeking to swell the list of her 
male acquaintance by every available item that memory or imagination 
can supply. 

“Emperors, royal dukes, Hochwohlgeborens, and the English 
chaplain’s son at Freiburg,” repeats Wolfgang, gravely. “I retract 
my observation. Your,experience of life and of men has been vastly 
wider than I gave you credit for—especially in matters operatic.” 
He glances with meaning at the petals that strew the terrace pave- 
ment. ‘You were rehearsing Gretchen’s soliloquy when I inter- 
rupted you just now—satisfactorily, I hope ?” 

His tone is one of banter, and the quick blood springs to little 
Jeanne’s cheek. 

“T was rehearsing it, most satisfactorily,” she answers, with all the 
steadiness she has at command. “ ‘Er liebt mich.’” Words, that 
in English would scorch‘her lips, flow from them, without constraint, 
in the familiar homeliness of German. “‘ Ein wenig—nicht.’ I had 
just got to ‘ Er liebt mich, for the third time, think of that, the third 
time, Mr. Wolfgang, when I heard your voice.” 

“Horrible disillusionment! To bring you still more thoroughly 
from pleasant dreams ‘to distasteful reality, and as this is the last 
lesson you will have for a week to come, suppose we proceed to 
serious work. You"are not in a humour for Euclid, it seems, so I 
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will begin by correcting your Latin exercise. ‘ Est finctimus oritoris 
poéta,’” opening the page at which, with all the conscientiousness 
that is in her, his pupil has been working. “‘Oritoris!’ An error 
of the gravest nature at starting. Perhaps you will give me your 
attention while I try once more to explain the use of the dative case 
after the adjective.” 

The “serious work” proceeds upon its usual pattern. After an 
hour’s torture over Latin and mathematics, the master produces a 
well-used volume from his pocket, and begins to read aloud. Is not 
English elocution included among the arts which he has engaged 
himself (at one mark seventy-five pfennings the lesson) to teach ? 
The book chosen to-night is Shakespeare, the play ‘ Twelfth Night,’ 
and Jeanne, hopelessly obtuse in the higher sciences, is moved to 
sighs, tears, laughter, at the reader’s will. By-and-by it pleases 
Wolfgang to hear such crude judgments as the girl can offer upon 
the play; “Shakespeare,” as he says, “annotated by Miss Jeanne 
Dempster.” And then they hazard a bold review of it from the 
standpoint of Teutonic criticism, Mr. Wolfgang’s memory supplying 
the text of all the notablest translations into German. 

“An Englishman who does not understand our language can never 
appreciate Shakespeare,” he observes, with intentional arrogance. 
“Hear Heine's rendering of ‘She never told her love,’ and say if it 
be not stronger, sweeter, more musical, than the original. 

“* Sie sagte ihre Liebe nie, 
Und liess Verheimlichung, wie in der Knospe 
Den Wurn, an ihrer Purpur-wange nagen.’” 

“No, it is not sweeter,” cries little Jeanne, stoutly. “ ‘ Purpur- 
wange’ is hideous, positively hideous, to my ears. You pronounce 
English better than I do, sir, except the B’s and P’s. But, for all 
that, you are German at heart. You have not the English instinct, 
as I have.” 

“English instinct! Shakespeare was only first unearthed, dug 
up out of the mould of British indifference, by Lessing. Without 
Wieland, Herder, Géthe, what would the world know of Shakespeare ? 
Why, this very play, this character of Viola, were never so divinely 
interpreted as in our own century by Heine.” 

For a minute or more Jeanne is silent; her delicate, grave face 
wrapt in thought, her eyes fixed on the cloudlets of amethyst and 
ae float, like seraph heads, above the gradually darkening 

“Tn real life Viola would be a poor kind of creature,” she remarks 
with an air of conviction. “No girl with a grain of sense in her 
head would fall in love with a man, duke or no duke, unless he asked 
her to marry him first.” 
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“ Exactly the criticism I should expect to hear from you,” says 
Wolfgang. “Girls of seventeen are simply the most prosaic, heart- 
less, matter-of-fact section of humanity. Talk of youthful imagina- 
tion, fine feeling, the age of romance !—not one woman in a hundred 
has a spark of romance belonging to her, under thirty! Why, 
Mam’selle Ange—laugh at me as you like, I mean what I say— 
—Mam’selle Ange would be a thousand times more alive to the 
pathos of Viola’s character than you are.’ 

“ Remember the narrowness of my experience, sir. You told me, a 
minute ago, that I had never known a man better educated than a 
woodcutter, save yourself.” 

A just perceptible shade of red crosses Wolfgang’s dark cheek. 

“That puts every question of romance or sentiment on one side, 
does it not? But your experience is soon to be widened. Paul von 
Egmont and his sister, I hear, after a dozen years’ absence, have 
decided to show their faces in the Wald again.” 

It is Jeanne’s turn to change colour. From temple to throat 
blushes mantle over the child’s pale skin; her eyes sink beneath 
Wolfgang’s questioning gaze. 

The master has compassion enough to look away from her. “She 
loves me a little—not.” Picking up a flower that has fallen from 
Jeanne’s hand and shredding it, petal from petal. ‘“She loves me 
not!” He flings down the stalk with a certain gesture of impatience. 
“What better answer could be expected, from such an oracle! Do 
you know, Miss Dempster, that the sun is down, that unless I wish 
you good-bye this very instant I shall lose my train ?” 

“Lose it, sir,” says little Jeanne, promptly. “I invite you, in 
Mam’selle Ange’s name, to drink tea with us. Give;up dust and heat 
and engine smoke for once, and walk to Freiburg, as everybody used 
to do before the railroad was made, across the mountains.” 

“The invitation is tempting, Fraulein Jeanne.t-On an evening 
like this the very sight of an engine among our Black Forest valleys 
is an abomination. Still, I have my evening class in Freiburg, my 
good studious lads to whom work means work !” 

“And Euclid, Euclid. Let the good studious lads have a 
holiday, poor wretches! They will be none the duller to-morrow, 
depend upon it.” 

“The philosophy is pleasant if not sound. ‘Fais ce que tu aimes, 
advienne que pourra.’ As I certainly love this garden better than 
my hot town lodging,” says Wolfgang, “I will risk putting it into 
practice.” 

He pauses, transfers his pipe—the eternal meerschaum—from his 
lips to his breast-pocket, and, with an air half of enjoyment, half of 
regret, looks around him. 
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“Paul von Egmont need not have wandered far a-field in search of 
inspiration,” he remarks, presently. “Had the lad contented himself 
with painting pictures of homely Schwartz-Wald lives, of homely 
Schwartz-Wald landscapes, his work, at least, might have boasted 
originality. In Rome, like so many of our German students, he has 
become but a pale copyist of greater artists’ thoughts. But that is 
how men miss their true vocation—their true happiness also, nineteen 
times out of twenty.” 

“Count Paul has missed happiness,” says Jeanne, “if the village 
gossips say true. You know his story ?” 

“Not so well but that it might be good for me to hear you repeat 
it, little Jeanne.” The familiar epithet seems to escape unawares 
from Wolfgang’s lips. “I know one version of the story only,” he 
adds hastily, “not the version given by the village gossips.” 

“Well, sir, before Count Paul was one-and-twenty, he had the 
misfortune to fall in love. His sweetheart was a village girl who 
had sat to him as a model, Wendolin the miller’s daughter Malva.” 

Jeanne raises her eyes to the master’s face, but Wolfgang has 
turned sharply away; his arms are folded across his breast. “She 
was the handsomest maiden of the Héllenthal. You may see her 
portrait, any day you choose, just as Count Paul painted her, in the 
altarpiece of St. Ulrich Church. Some think,” says little Jeanne, 
“that all her troubles sprang from that picture. No maiden prospers 
in earthly love, you know, who has given her face as a model for the 
Holy Mother's. But these things are too deep for me. Yes, she 
was the handsomest maiden of the Héllenthal, and the best—to this 
day tears come in the village people’s eyes when they speak of Wen- 
dolin’s Malva—and young Count Paul was to marry her at Easter. 
All the Von Egmonts at the Schloss here were beside themselves 
with mortification. Such a crime as a Von Egmont marrying a 
peasant maiden was not written, Ange says, in the records of their 
house. Count Paul had already determined to be a painter (that in 
itself was blow enough to the family pride), and was to go to Rome 
for the winter to study. If Malva had willed, he would have taken 
her with him as his bride, but the maiden had self-respect enough to 
say no. ‘I will win the heart of the countess and of her daughter 
yet,’ said Wendolin’s Malva. ‘Every good woman is pitiful. When 
the gracious ladies see me alone, without Count Paul, when they see 
how I shall work and learn, and fit myself to be his wife, they will 
soften towards me.’ 

“But the gracious ladies,” goes on little Jeanne, “never softened. 
When young Count Paul had been gone about three months, they 
came one day in their velvets and furs to Wendolin’s house, bringing 
with them a letter—a letter, so they said, that had just arrived from 
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a brother-artist of Paul’s in Rome, and that it much behoved Malva 
to listen to. That letter was the maiden’s death-blow.” 

Wolfgang rises hastily. He crosses to the further side of the 
terrace, and stands there, his back turned towards the western after- 
glow, his face veiled in shadow. Overhead the swifts are circling 
with happy cries athwart the sun-coloured heaven. A solitary thrush 
calls low from the Wald. The garden, gay with such hardy flowers 
as can stand the Black Forest climate, is at the zenith of its summer 
bravery. A spirit of freshness, purity, peace, seems moving, like a 
visible presence, over the fair and fragrant earth. 

“Finish the maiden’s story,” says the master, after a time. “It 
has an interest for me beyond what you can understand. Tell me 
as much as you know of . . . of Malva’s death.” 

“T know more of her death than of her life,” says little Jeanne. 
“Qld Fritzel’s granddaughter, blind Lottchen, used to tell me about 
it. To all who were sad or stricken, Wendolin’s Malva was good; 
and often she would have the blind girl hold her company for days 
together, and talk to her, when the two were alone, of her love and 
of her sorrow. ‘Count Paul is going to be a great painter ’—this ran 
through all her thoughts—‘and he will choose for himself a noble 
wife. It were sin and shame, his brother-painters say, that he should 
marry a peasant maiden because of her yellow hair and white throat. 
I should drag him down to my level . . . I should stand between him 
and his art . . . I should make him unhappy with mean jealousies 

. Ewho would die to please his least wish, and think death sweet !’ 
‘And then she would weep. At times blind Lottchen could hear her 
weeping quietly the whole night long—or she would rise, when she 
thought the rest of the house slept, and pray for Count Paul, and 
for strength to be true to him.” 

“True!” repeats Wolfgang, very low. “Have I not heard that 
she wrote Von Egmont a letter, taking back her plighted troth, 
declaring that it was better that both should marry in their own 
class of life ?” 

“That letter was written under the Grifin’s direction (she was 
Paul’s stepmother, you know, sir. No real mother would so have 
risked her son’s happiness). And Paul—there, say the peasant 
people, was his sin—he took the simple maiden at her word. Ange 
and the Frau Meyer have heard there were other influences that 
helped against poor Malva. Some say there was a great English 
lady in Rome, whose flattery drew the young painter into her train 
of admirers, and some say there was an Italian play-actress, and some 
say there were both. About all this I know nothing. Malva died; 
her picture hangs where you may see it, over St. Ulrich high-altar, 
and her grave is in the Kirchhof, beside the big yew. The carved 
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marble cross at her head was placed there by Count Paul’s order. 
It came from Munich, and cost more gold than Malva had touched 
in all her life. But he never troubled himself to visit the spot. He 
never shed a tear over her grave. Blind Lottchen kept it fresh with 
flowers while she lived, and now that Lottchen lies there too, I have 
planted pinks and rosemary above them both. I will go to the 
Kirchhof with you any evening you choose, sir.” 

“T have been there already,” answers Wolfgang, shortly. “When 
I came back to the Wald, two months ago, the first visit that I paid 
was to St. Ulrich churchyard.” 

“ And you saw Malva’s grave? It is a fine marble cross, is it not? 
But the Wald-people say a stonemason’s bill can make poor amends 
for a broken heart.” 

“Poor amends, in truth,” repeats Wolfgang, with bitter emphasis. 

And then there is silence. 


Carter II. 
DUTCH MICHAEL’S HOUR. 


Srtence profound, yet fraught with inarticulate murmurs, just as the 
air is haunted by impalpable odours, from the adjacent forest ; sweet, 
dewy silence, such as a city-wearied man might well travel a few 
hundred miles, now, in this July weather, to enjoy. 

Schloss Egmont lies in one of the remoter valleys of the Héllenthal ; 
a district curtly hinted at by guide-books, uninvaded by the great 
devastating army of personally conducted cockney sightmongers. Less 
than two years ago the older people of St. Ulrich village had never 
heard a railway-whistle. No telegraphic wires link its interests with 
those of the outer world. The church clock, set approximately right 


on Sunday mornings, ’possesses an hour-hand only. Do not the storks 


go and come? Is there not the season of resin-gathering, the season 
of timber-floating, the rising and setting of God’s sun throughout all 
the changes of the year? What need men here with such finicking 
apportionments of time as quarters or minutes ? 

The deep discordance of a far-away supper-bell rouses Jeanne and 
her master from the reverie into which both have sunk. For fifteen 
years, or more, that bell has rusted in idleness; no need to summon 
Mam’selle Ange, the housekeeper, and Jeanne, the solitary occupants 
of the Schloss, to their homely meals. During the past ten days, 
however, the prospect of Count Paul’s return has roused the household 
into a sort of galvanised life. Dinner-bells, calling no one to dinner, 


are rung ; shutters are opened of a morning and closed at night ; Hans - 


the gardener is learning, in a twenty-year-old livery, to wait at table ; 
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a flag, mouldily displaying the Von Egmont quarterings, floats, as was 
its wont in palmier times, from the topmost pepper-pot turret of the 
house. 

As Jeanne and Wolfgang draw near, Mam’selle Ange appears, 
suddenly, at the central basement doorway ; a lamp in one hand, an 
open letter in the other. No man has ever definitely made out if Ange 
be maid, wife, or widow. It is the custom throughout the Fatherland 
to call housekeepers “‘ Mam’selle,” irrespective of age, nation, or social 
status ; and Ange, for more than thirty years, has reigned supreme 
over the still-room and kitchens of Schloss Egmont. A Scotchwoman 
by descent, Angela Macgregor’s youth was spent in Spain, from which 
country she accompanied the Countess Dolores von Egmont to the 
Schwartz-Wald. From that day to this she has never left the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. “I dislike the country, the climate, and the 
language,” Mam’selle Ange will tell you in moments of expansion, 
“but I stay here for the sake of Paul and Salome. Dolores made me 
promise to be true to the children; I have kept my word, yes even 
when their father brought home another wife. One may be allowed 
to do one’s duty, I suppose, without liking it ?” 

“ The children ” have long passed away out of Ange’s sight. Salome, 
brilliantly married in her teens, is mistress of a London embassy. 
Paul, self-exiled at the age of twenty, divides his homeless Bohemian 
life between the different art capitals of Europe. But Ange remains 
at her post. ‘When the boy marries,” she declares, with a sigh, 
“Twill take little Jeanne by the hand, and make my way to Inverness. 
Paul will return with his bride to Egmont, some day, and I shall go 
back to my father’s house among my father’s people to die.” 

At the present moment excitement, unwonted, heightens our good 
Mam’selle Ange’s complexion. Her cap, at no time secure as to its 
foundations, is suspended over her left ear; the points of her 
pelorine hung jauntily from the opposite shoulder. ’Tis evident the 
arrival of the letter-carrier has broken in upon some mysterious 
chemistry of the still-room. A huge checked apron envelops Ange’s 
person from chin to ankle; the skirt of her dress is pinned up in the 
style called “fishwife” by the fashion books; a pungent odour of 
raspberries and vinegar breaks on the sense at her approach. 

“Here is a fine prospect before us all,” she exclaims, or rather 
soliloquises, as Jeanne and the master draw near. “Salome obliged 
to start for St. Petersburg on political affairs—something new for our 
princess to be so dutiful in accompanying her husband !—Paul, no 
one knows where, in Germany, and a parcel of Fashionable Fools 
coming to Schloss Egmont next Thursday! Yes, Fashionable Fools!” 
ejaculates Ange, in fiery staccato. “The celebrated London Beauty, 
Vivian Vivash. . . . What do we want with celebrated Beauties in 
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the Black Forest? And her friend—a lady of title, and her other 
friend, 2 baronet—and a maid! To be entertained by me! ‘Tres- 
passers’ (easy enough for Salome to write in that airy style) ‘ upon 
our good Mam’selle Ange’s hospitality.’ Very great trespassers 
indeed. A Beauty, and her friends, and her maid, just in the season 
of the small fruits! Mr. Wolfgang,” awakening to the master’s 
presence with a jump—our good Mam’selle being at once short-sighted 
and absent, her existence is part in a chronic condition of surprise— 
“T believed you to have started for Freiburg an hour ago. May I 
ask you to hold the inkstand upright—I mean to the left—the ink 
leaks when it is held straight. If you will wait a minute, Mr.- 
Wolfgang, I shall give you something to carry home with you. My 
last two bottles of raspberry vinegar have not turned out as clear as 
I could wish.” 

“Mr. Wolfgang will drink tea with us to-night,” interrupts little 
Jeanne. “The lesson was so long . . . I had so many faults in my 
exercise . . . that Mr. Wolfgang lost his train, and . . .” 

“And will have the pleasure of walking home by starlight, 
Mam’selle Ange’s present of raspberry vinegar in his pocket,” remarks 
Wolfgang, with composure. 

“Tt is not over clear, Mr. Wolfgang, not to compare with my 
company vinegar, but it will make you a nice wholesome drink 
during the hot weeks. And where means are small,” says Ange, 
with a compassionate shake of the head, “of course every little is a 
help.” 

Jeanne glances in an agony at Wolfgang; but the point-blank 
mention of his poverty has evidently not disconcerted him. A 
diverted smile lights his face; as he follows Mam’selle Ange up the 
winding stair which leads from the basement to the parterre floor, he 
sings, half aloud, the first bars of ‘The Wanderer.’ 


“Tired and worn, as the sun goes down, 
The Wanderer enters his native town, 
And see! his old friends pass him by, 

So bronzed his cheek... . ” 


“T do not generally admit strangers to this room,” cries Mam’selle 
Ange, pushing back an oaken door on the left side of the landing. 
“However, for once—Jeanne, my dear,” with meaning—“ for once 
we shall be glad to bid Mr. Wolfgang welcome, and to give him a 
slice of currant cake, a cup of English tea, such, I am sure, as he 
does not often taste. Come in, Mr. Wolfgang,” accompanying the 
invitation by a ceremonious curtsey. “ This used to be Count Paul’s 
study; you see his portrait there, above the bookcase, as he was at 
fourteen; and Jeanne and I make it our summer parlour. One 
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might call it a comfortable room, if it were possible ever to be 
comfortable out of Great Britain. Two lone women seem less 
stranded, at all events, less like sand on the sea-shore, here than 
elsewhere, in Schloss Egmont.” 

It is a room well loved by little Jeanne; the more, perhaps, in 
that she has no British experiences whereon to found her ideas of 
comfort. A wainscoted hexagonal room, situate in the western 
tower of the Schloss, pine-woods in front, pine-woods on either side ; 
a vista of blue moorland showing through a clearing among the 
forests at one solitary point. As a child, Jeanne used to be told that 
blue streak was the sea. When Fraulein Jeanne was old enough, 
said the waiting-maidens, she should sail away thither, like the wood- 
merchants floating down upon their rafts to the country of the 
mynheers, and meet her father and mother, provided she worked 
diligently at her sampler and sums meanwhile. Jeanne Dempster 
arrived at the truth of the legend a good many years ago. She 
knows that the blue streak is the Rhine plain; knows that her 
father and mother have crossed a sea the navigation of whose 
currents not the most assiduous sampler-working, no, not even a 
mastery of the rule of three, can facilitate. With wiser people than 
Jeanne, however, the magic of a belief is apt to linger longer than 
the belief itself. The blue streak is but the Rhine plain! And 
still, at seventeen as at seven, it remains a heaven-kissed horizon to 
the girl’s hopes; a far-stretchig background to a thousand sweet 
and unsubstantial dreams. 

Twilight by this time has died out; external objects are no 
longer discernible, yet can one feel the presence of the woods by the 
indistinct soughing sound, the piny aroma that enters through the 
open windows. Unpinning her apron, and setting her cap approxi- 
mately straight before the one small mirror of which the study can 
boast, Mam’selle Ange takes her seat at the table, where a lamp and 
tea equipage are set ready. The master places himself in such a 
position as exactly to confront the picture of Count Paul yon Egmont. 

It is an oil-painting, life-size, by Werner. The boy, in point lace 
and velvet, seems to look out with earnest living eyes from the 
canvas; a side light falls softly, yet with Rembrandt-like intensity 
of effect, upon the fair young face. 

“ You are looking at a masterpiece, sir,” says Ange, as Wolfgang 
stirs his tea, somewhat absently. “It is said, from an art point 
of view, to be the best portrait Werner ever painted, let alone the 
beauty of the subject. People used to talk of Salome’s good looks. 
‘An aristocratic profile,’ said these German Hochwohlgeborens. 
‘An alabaster brow—a complexion!’ Salome was not to be spoken 
of in the same day as the boy. Paul’s heart was aristocratic, in the 
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best sense of the word, and his heart was written on his countenance. 
Ah me!” muses Ange, “I should recognise his smile among a 
thousand. Salome, for aught I know, may be just a prettyish, faded 
woman, a doll that has lost its paint—the usual ending of a profile 
and a complexion. A face like Paul’s must grow nobler under 
the influence of years.” 

“Take away the millinery, the velvet, the point lace, the Rem- 
brandt effect,” remarks Wolfgang, coolly, “and one would call Paul 
von Egmont an ordinary-looking boy.” 

“Ordinary !” exclaims little Jeanne, Mam’selle Ange chiming 
in an indignant second. ‘“ You can look at that forehead, at those 
lips, sir, and call them ordinary? Count Paul’s face is just the most 
beautiful thing in the world,’ says Jeanne, with warmth. It is 
not the child’s wont to be demonstrative; but Wolfgang’s dis- 
paraging tone, a certain contempt with which he looks up at Paul 
von Egmont’s portrait, have stung her out of her accustomed 
reticence. ‘‘ Whenever we leave Schloss Egmont—yes, mam’selle, 
whenever you and I start off for Inverness, we will carry that 
portrait away with us. I could not live without it.” 

The master turns; he looks at his pupil with cool scrutiny. 
(How sharp is the contrast—the thought flashes through Jeanne 
Dempster’s mind—how sharp the contrast between the lad with 
his affluence of spirits, of hope, and the man—“ not clean past his 
youth, yet with some smack of age in him, some relish of the 
saltness of time,” and with disappointment, satiety, regret, printed, 
deeper even than his years should warrant, on his face!) “I should 
presume too far did I ask the reason of Fraulein Dempster’s en- 
thusiasm ?” he remarks after a pause. “As art, the portrait, like 
all that, Werner paints, has its merits. Beyond that——” 

“Oh, you must never talk about Jeanne’s reasons,” interrupts 
Mam’selle Ange ; “ little Jeanne likes and dislikes, as she does most 
things, by instinct. From the time she could notice anything she 
took to worshipping Paul’s picture; I believe, until I taught her 
better, used to say her prayers to it.” 

“Well for the child!” answers Wolfgang, in a tone that brings 
the blood to Jeanne’s cheek. “Well for the child, Mam’selle Ange, 
that she used to say her prayers to anything !” 

There is a flavour of heterodoxy about the remark that is little 
to Mam’selle Ange’s taste. She is an out-and-out conservative, a 
stickler for every inch of social grade or barrier, and has no idea 
of a person in poor Mr. Wolfgang’s class uttering anything beyond 
the blankest copy-book truisms. A man must be a “de” or a 
“von” who should venture, unrebuked, in Ange’s presence, upon 
such a solecism as free-thinking. 
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“ Jeanne, from her earliest years, has been educated in The Truth.” 
Capitals poorly represent the pious intonation of voice. “She was 
a luck-gift to me, you see,” says Mam’selle Ange, her old face 
softening. “One of your modern school of doctors, your scientists, 
your men of ideas, Mr. Wolfgang, discovered (in his own warm 
London study) that the sharp air of the Black Forest must, if you 
reasoned far enough, be a cure for failing lungs. He wrote a 
pamphlet about it; and Jeanne’s mother, nineteen years old, and 
with death on her flushed cheeks, was one of the first sent to 
Antogast to test the theory. She died; and the baby, of course, 
came to me. I wonder, during my life, how many babies have come, 
of course, tome! At first I took small notice of the child. I don’t 
care for wise solemn babies, who look you through and through with 
their black eyes and never cry. Besides, where was the use of 
troubling about a little wretch who would be taken away from me 
as soon as she could run alone! However, that day never came. 
Before Jeanne was three years old (the girl’s name is Janet, but 
everything gets perverted if you live among Germans—to think that, 
at my time of life, I, Angela Macgregor, should pass by the fool’s name 
of Mam’selle Ange !)—before Jeanne was three years old there arrived 
news that her father had gone down on his way to India, such fortune 
as he had with him, and would I like—much my likings mattered—to 
keep the child? . . . Yes, that is how my luck-gift came to me.” 

“Tn the days before Paul von Egmont had left his home ?” asks 
Wolfgang, once more lifting his eyes to the young count’s portrait. 

“Paul yon Egmont started for Rome a few months after the death 
of Jeanne’s father. The lad’s heart was heavy enough, God knows, 
with his own affairs, but I remember his taking Jeanne in his arms 
—nay, child, there is nothing for you to turn so red about—and 
kissing her before he started. Since then, all have left me,” says 
Mam’selle Ange, passing her hand across her forehead, “the old 
count, his wife, Salome. . . . But what,” suddenly recollecting her 
dignity—‘“ what can you care, Mr. Wolfgang, for these family 
histories ? You alluded, I think, to Jeanne’s religious principles. She 
knew her catechism—in English and Scotch, Iam no sectarian—by 
the age of eight. She has been spiritually fed upon the works of 
Jeremy Taylor and Baxter. And she was confirmed last April. Yes, 
and when these dreadful people come upon us, child, you can wear 
out your confirmation frock,” says Ange, hastily unfolding her letter, 
then holding it side-ways at about an inch distant from her nose. 
“Seven o'clock dinners, dressing of an evening, are among the 
pleasures Salome has chalked out for us, as you shall hear. 

“*My best Mam’selle,—Mam’selle! and in the old days it was 
‘alle liebste Ange’—‘ ma bonne petite maman.’ But nothing vitiates 
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human nature like success. If Salome had married something lower 
than a prince she might have a heart in her still. ‘After all, my 
hopes of seeing the Schwartz-Wald this summer are doomed to be 
disappointed. Political events have taken such a turn that the 
Prince’s presence is needed at once in Russia, and, of course, I 
accompany him. We shall go by Paris—it lies not necessarily on 
our road, but could I appear among my husband’s people ’—Salome 
taken with sudden affection for her husband’s people !—‘ did I not 
make a preliminary visit to Worth? You inquire for my brother. 
Paul, to the best of my belief, is wandering in Germany, possibly may 
arrive at Egmont in the course of a week. He appeared in London, 
late in April, as usual for the exhibitions, and, as usual, was a victim 
(that his sister has never been) to sentiment. Who, do you think, is 
Paul’s last fair impossible She? The reigning—ought I to say the 
dethroned ?—Beauty of the season, Vivian Vivash! He saw her first at 
the Academy, in an attitude of rapt devotion, ’tis'said, before her own 
portrait ; refused to be introduced—you know how little‘Paul frequents 
reputable society—and has worshipped her at a distance, after his 
‘esthetic’ fashion, ever since. Even in the Black Forest you 
must have heard of our Hyde Park Goddess, Vivian Vivash. Her 
smile has turned the wisest heads in Europe. Poets have sung her 
praises ; artists have painted her charms. Not a shop-boy in Oxford 
Street but wears her photograph in a locket. Not a [weekly social 
but records her triumphs or her defeats! We have had Vivian Vivash 
bonnets, Vivian Vivash broughams. Preachers have made her the 
text of their admonitions, tobacconists have engraved her on their 
pipes. And still, Isay it in pity, not envy, the dear creature has not 
got a feature in her face. But you will see her—restrain your 
astonishment—and be able to form your own opinion. Thinking we 
should spend August at Schloss Egmont, I invited ‘the Beauty—as a 
pleasant surprise for Paul—to stay there with us ; the Beauty, her 
chaperon and ame damnée, Lady Pamela Lawless and little Sir 
Christopher Marlowe, a tame baronet, who usually follows in their 
wake. It is madness, you will say, for Paul to think of marrying a 
girl without money. My good friend, Paul’s life has been one long 
madness. The time has come when he is certain to marry some one, 
and Vivian the Beauty would be a less discreditable sister-in-law 
than a second edition of Malva, Wendolin the miller’s yellow-haired 
daughter! These trespassers on our best Ange’s hospitality will 
arrive at Egmont next Thursday, by which time Paul, I trust, will 
be there to receive them. Of course you and littleJeanne will 
inaugurate seven o'clock dinners and dressing of an evening during 
their visit. Salute the child for me, and believe in the devotion 
of yours,—SatomE.’ 
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“* Postscript.—It might not be amiss to get up a ball, or festivity 
of some kind, to celebrate Paul’s return. You would have his 
authority, I know, to invite the neighbourhood, and cooks and fiddlers 
could be got over from Baden-Baden.’ 

“Madness! Yes, for once in her life, Salome is right,” cries 
Mam’selle Ange, throwing down the letter on the table. “A reigning 
London Beauty, and of a very doubtful kind, to be entertained here, 
in Schloss Egmont, by me! I just look upon it all as a sign of the 
Von Egmont lunacy ——” 

“Or of Count Paul’s approaching marriage—which ?” cries little 
Jeanne, bending down her face, as she speaks, above her plate. 

“Of both,” replies Ange, with a kindling cheek. “This beauty, 
this doll of a London season, will suit him vastly worse than Malva 
would have done. Malva had red hands, and rough ways, and spoke 
the peasant’s dialect ; but she had a modest woman’s heart within her 
breast. She could love. Time for me and you to pack up, child,” 
adds Ange, hotly. ‘We shall be wanted for the wedding feast, 
perhaps, wanted to set the house in order! Meantime——” 

“Meantime,” interrupts Wolfgang, with an air of deference, “I 
trust, Mam’selle, that my pupil’s studies will not be interrupted? It 
is needful that I go to Leipzig book-fair for the rest of this week, but 
I have left Fraulein Jeanne sufficient work to do in my absence. 
Count Paul’s marriage,” he adds, not without a certain awkwardness, 
“would naturally break up all present relations; and as you think 
there is a chance of it, we had best extend our studies while we may. 
Now a little popular science—— ” 

“Never,” exclaims Ange energetically. “I hear enough of 
popular science, Materialism made Easy, at the Herr Pastor’s tea- 
table. ‘Our thoughts are movements of matter,’ says Popular 
Science, ‘and our souls a pinch of phosphorus——’ ” 

“ Mam’selle Ange !” 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Wolfgang, I have heard the Pastor read aloud his 
letters from Jena. I know the jargon of the school. We inhabit an 
accidental world, in which everything that is, is for the worst ; more 
miserable, because more intelligent, than an oyster ; respecting nothing 
but the ancestral apes from which we spring; and looking upon 
belief as a crutch, fit only for sickly minds to lean upon. No science, 
I thank you, sir, for Jeanne. An elegant handwriting, a cursory 
knowledge of polite literature, an aptness at quotation, used to be held 
the fitting accomplishments for a gentlewoman. These (with a 
smattering perhaps of Latin and Euclid) are the accomplishments in 
which I desire that Miss Dempster should be finished.” 

“Together with proficiency in the manufacture of currant cakes 
and raspberry vinegar,” adds Wolfgang. ‘The Fraulein’s education 
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will be perfect, an admixture of solidity and ornament that would 
have charmed Jean-Jacques himself.” 


It is already night when the master leaves Schloss Egmont, one of 
those mystic moonless nights on which, say the Wald-folk, the good 
and evil spirits of the forest walk abroad; Dutch Michael in his 
seven-league boots, a ship’s mast for his staff, and chanting in a 
terrible voice his litany of temptation— 


“Gold for him who will buy— 
Who will buy ? 
Gold at a trifling cost; only your souls to be lost— 
Who will buy ?” 


The friendly Glassman, with burnished hair and beard, with 
clothing of spun glass, ready to bestow good gifts on all such human 
children (provided they were born between three and four of a 
Sunday afternoon) as shall cross his path. 

It is already night, but Jeanne and Wolfgang linger over their fare- 
wells beside the outer gate of the courtyard. A roll of exercise books, 
to be corrected, is under the master’s arm ; his pockets are weighted 
with the bottles of raspberry vinegar, which Ange, in the fulness of 
her pity for his needs, has insisted upon his carrying away. 

“Good night, and good-bye, Fraulein Jeanne.” As he speaks 
Wolfgang takes his pupil’s slender hand between his own. “TI shall 
be away five days. Such things have been known as people forgetting 
each other in less than five days. Don’t take example by your fine 
do-nothing London visitors. Get as much Euclid as you can into 
your head before my return.” 

“ Euclid—always Euclid!” murmurs the child, drawing her hand 
away with a movement of petulance. 

“Yes, always Euclid, as Mam’selle Ange has laid an embargo on 
popular science. By the way, how many weeks is it since Mam’selle 
Ange first engaged me to give you lessons? Seven, eight, is it not ?” 

“Eight weeks exactly, sir. Hans had been carrying our first hay 
the evening you came to speak to Ange. I was in the cart—do you 
remember ?” 

“ And you threw me a wild rose—you gave me a smile as I passed. 
Yes, I remember. Jeanne, the last eight weeks have been the hap- 
piest of my life !” 

Well for Jeanne that her hand is in her own keeping; well for 
her that the darkness hides her changing colour from the master’s 
sight. 

“You have the gift of teaching, I should say, Mr. Wolfgang.” IEf 
a whole jury of empannelled matrons were present to give her moral 
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support, Jeanne’s tone could not be more correctly frigid. ‘“ Whatever 
one does well one likes. Still,” she adds shily, “ happiness is a strong 
word to use in connection with Latin declensions, English parsing, 
and a stupid pupil.” 

“That depends upon one’s power of tolerating stupid pupils. 
Jeanne,” after a pause—with youth in one’s veins, a pause, on a 
summer night like this, comes dangerously near a caress—‘“do you 
know that I am going back to my stifling Freiburg garret a rich 
man ?” 

“ Rich—in the possession of some cloudy raspberry vinegar and 
: = of blotted copy-books,” says the girl, with a somewhat forced 
augh. 

“Rich in the possession of a secret from which I would not part 
for all the money of all the Jews in Freiburg.” 

“Knowledge ?” 

“That has come to me to-night at Schloss Egmont through the 
agency, did she but know it, of our good Mam’selle Ange. Wish 
me joy, little Jeanne,” he whispers; ere the girl can collect herself, 
taking possession of her hand again, and this time not relinquishing 
it. “Say only those four words, I wish you joy. I ask nothing 


«But Tam ignorant. . . . What do I know of your life—your 
hopes ?” she stammers. 


“Repeat the words,” he persists, in the tone Jeanne has never 
found it possible to disobey. “It does not matter in the slightest 
degree whether you understand their import.” 

For a moment or two longer Jeanne hesitates. Wolfgang lifts her 
hand within a couple of inches of his lips. 

“Take my advice. Be quick,” he tells her, significantly, “ or you 
will have yourself to thank for the consequences.” 

“T wish—it is the most foolish thing I ever said in my life, Mr. 
Wolfgang, but you force me into saying it—I wish you joy.” 

He looks, by such light as the stars afford, into the girl’s trans- 
parently truthful face; then quietly loosens his hold on her hand 
and turns from her without another word. Away above the vineyards, 
along the straight white road that leads from Egmont to the outer 
world, Jeanne watches him; away, until his figure is lost to sight 
among the purple darkness of the surrounding Wald. The clock 
of St. Ulrich village church is striking as she turns, lingeringly, 
reluctantly, in the direction of the Schloss, 

“Eleven o’clock, Dutch Michael’s hour,” cries Mam’selle Ange, who 
at this moment is sallying forth, lantern in hand, to make her last 
rounds for the night. “TI never listen to their superstitions, as you 
know, child.” Our good Ange has every ghostly legend of the 
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district at her fingers’ ends. “Still, there is no falsehood without 
a grain of truth at bottom, and the Tannenbiihl firs look blacker than 
I care to see to-night. What in the world has that man Wolfgang 
been saying to you?” 

What, indeed! Jeanne’s heart beats thick and fast. She glances 
in a tremor, half delight, half fear, across the starlit courtyard towards 
the forest. All is silent. If the spirits of the Wald are abroad, and 
have listened, they keep her secret well. 


Carter III. 
A HYDE PARK GODDESS. 


Durine the next five days Schloss Egmont undergoes, from roof 
to basement, the process, horribly familiar to all thrifty Marthas 
throughout the Fatherland, of “ Hausputzen.” Cobwebs, thick with 
the dust of ages, are swept down; tapestries, moth-eaten into lace- 
work, are hung up; mirrors and candelabra are unswathed from the 
brown holland surtouts beneath which, during the damps of more than 
a dozen winters, they have been growing gradually lustreless. The 
blue, or best bedchamber, untenanted since the death of the last 
countess, has been set ready for Miss Vivash. An enchantress whose 
smile has turned the wisest heads in Europe, a goddess whom artists 
rush to paint and poets to sing, will infallibly, so Ange theorises, turn 
out a rosewater divinity, a vaporous, artificial doll to whom faded 
azure hangings, spindle-legged tables, and last-century cabinets will 
form a fitting background. Jeanne’s pretty little schoolroom (the scene 
of many a too-happy lesson during the past eight weeks) has been 
given up, in order that Beauty may have a boudoir. The village has 
been rifled to furnish her balcony with flowers. Frau Pastor Meyer 
has lent a cheval-glass, brought from Paris at the time of the Pastor’s 
marriage, wherein Beauty may survey her charms. And then a room 
must be organised within ringing distance—no easy matter at Schloss 
Egmont—for Beauty’s maid ; and there must be an apartment on the 
same floor for Beauty’s chaperon, and another apartment for Sir 
Christopher Marlowe, the tame baronet who usually follows in 
Beauty’s wake. 

“Salome talks about fiddlers and cooks from Baden-Baden,” remarks 
Mam’selle Ange with temper. “Much good fiddlers and cooks would 
have been in such upholsterer’s work as ours. But that is just the 
airy Von Egmont manner. ‘ Get ready a dinner for to-day, my best 
Mam’selle,’ the old count used to say; ‘a dozen friends are coming 
unexpectedly from Freiburg. What shall you provide for us? Any- 
thing, improvise as you like, so long as you give us our wine cool.’ 

VOL, LVI. 20 
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This in August, perhaps not a pound of ice to be got in the whole 
country round. ‘And let each course be of the best, and well served.’ 
It is the same story still. ‘Inaugurate late dinners ; dressing of an 
evening; invite the neighbourhood; get cooks and fiddlers from 
Baden-Baden !’ I hope,” adds Ange, with staccatoed emphasis, “I 
hope, sincerely, that Paul will marry his Beauty and be happy with 
her. I hope my reign is over. I hope Schloss Egmont is going to 
have a lawful mistress at last.” 

The five-days’ Hausputzen had come to an end; the last touch is 
given to expectant preparation ; and in the big<bare guest-room Ange 
and Jeanne, full dressed according to Schwartz-Wald notions, and 
with their hands folded in unnatural idleness, await their London 
visitors. Oh, the discomfort of the high-backed chairs, the faded 
meagreness of the yellow satin curtains! Oh, the Chinese monsters 
on the stove! Oh, the long-dead court goddesses who simper in pastel, 
with arched eyebrows, cushioned hair, and impossible waists, from 
the gilt-and-white panels of this stateliest, chilliest, least habitable 
apartment of the Schloss! 

In vain have Ange and her handmaid dusted, in vain has Jeanne 
decked every available shelf, bracket, and table, with flowers. The 
most diligent Hausputzen cannot displace the moral cobwebs, the 
sweetest rose-odour cannot dispel the intangible sense of mildew that 
haunts the walls, the belongings, the very aristocratic atmosphere of 
the Von Egmont guest-room ! 

“ Except the Baden-Baden Tanzsaal, I suppose there is nothing like 
it in the Duchy,” little Jeanne says, looking round her with pride. 
“The only doubt is . . . do we go well with yellow satin? The Beauty 
and her friends will scarcely trouble themselves to look at us, I dare 
say. Still one would not like to disgrace Count Paul in the sight of 
his London guests.” 

And crossing the room, the girl sets herself to the contemplation of 
Ange’s figure and her own, reflected back, as they are, by an ancient 
and proportionably unflattering mirror, crookedly hung (everything 
in Schloss Egmont, from pewter inkstands up to Venetian glass, has 
a touch of obliquity about it) between the central windows. 

Little Jeanne has the true Raphael-red hair, the deep, dark eyes of 
the Madonna del San Sisto. More than one painter, travelling through 
the Wald in search of “ sacred ” colouring, has sought her as a sitter. 
Sought her, in vain. With Malva’s history serving as warning, what 
girl, within a dozen miles of St. Ulrich, would lend her face as a model 
for the Holy Mother? Her skin is palely clear, varying with every 
varying feeling of the quickest, most emotional of natures; her 
unformed figure inclines to lankiness; her shoulders stoop at times; 
the bridge of her nose is not innocent of a freckle or two. . . and her 
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smile is'a gleam of pure sunshine! She has attired herself on the 
present occasion in the best frock—second, of course, to her confirma- 
tion muslin, that. her scanty wardrobe owns, a kind of serviceable 
white dimity much affected for Sunday wear by the young women of 
the district, shrunk by repeated washings, and showing more wrist and 
ankle than ever entered into the original intention of the village dress- 
maker. Her hair, in all its plentitude of red, is set forth in a multitude 
of the. towering plaits dear to the provincial Teutonic mind. A coral 
necklace, dating from Mam’selle Ange’s infancy, is: round her throat. 
She wears’ a white cambric apron, double-soled shoes; of honest 
Schwartz-Wald manufacture, and a pair of openwork stockings, knitted 
by the Frau Pastor as a birthday present, and never put on save for 
the high and solemn ceremonial days of life. 

So much for little Jeanne. Now for Ange, our best Mam’selle,. 
elaborately dressed for company, and as well satisfied with the result 
of her labours as though the prince of man-milliners had consented, for 
some two or three thousand francs, to make her his “study.” A tall; 
spare maiden the wrong side of fifty—-Mam’selle Ange has been the 
wrong side of fifty as far back as Jeanne’s memory can stretch— 
indistinct of feature, with yellow hair arranged in curls on either 
side, a cannon-ball forehead ; with a reddish complexion ; with laces, 
lappets, garnitures all arranged upon a dozen different conflicting 
models, and all crooked. (In writing this word I would not hint that 
Mam’selle Ange is disfigured, morally or physically, by any actual 
twist. She is, on the contrary, upright of structure as an ostrich, a 
bird at which I can never look without being reminded of her. 
Neither, scrutinizing her appearance in detail, could you state, 
specifically, in which particular garment the want of balance resides; 
And still, notably on this evening when the London guests are to 
arrive, does the whole voluminous structure seem to totter to its fall.) 
Her cap ribbon is blue—when does an ancient blonde forsake her 
standard ?—her dress a sage-green silk, dating from some.epoch when 
our race, it- would seem, affected “ patterns,” woven in vari-colour, 
along a multitude of flounces. She is redolent of lavender-water, con- 
fectioned in the Schloss Egmont still-room, and, all unlike the foreign 
flavoured essences of London or Paris, is adorned by a Japanese fan, 
never before. known to emerge from silver paper into thelight of 
day, by a museum of hair-rings, and, on her breast, by the portrait of 
a Macgregor, with high cheek-bones and an upper lip, in a kilt. 

“T hope...” says little Jeanne, with solemn eagerness—“ I 
hope:we don’t look. dreadfully like the dancing ladies in the booths 
at Freiburg fair? It may be only the effect of the window-curtains 
of course, but we are not in tune.” Although she has never heard 
of South Kensington, Jeanne is instinct to the very finger tips. with 
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artistic feeling. “Ought we to be paler about the hair and skin, do 
you suppose? Or ought they not to be yellow satin ?” 

“Salmon colour and yellow are death, death to a fine complexion,” 
Mam’selle Ange enunciates with authority. “I said so to Dolores 
when first she chose the hangings. But we know what these Spanish 
women are! Coquetry or devotion. A mantilla ora priest. All the 
poor dear thought of was her own sallow cheeks. I have been 
killed, murdered by yellow satin during a quarter of a century, and 
but for my pious bringing up should infallibly have been driven into 
rouge. ‘There was the difference in our position. Up to the day of 
her death Dolores used to put on her ermine with no more scruple 
than she did her rosary; and I have no doubt Paul’s goddess, Miss 
Vivian Vivash, will have the same elastic conscience. Miss Vivian 
Vivash,” repeats Ange in stinging accents. “There is a straining 
after effect in the alliteration, an impertinence in the juxtaposition of 
the letters. To think, after thirty years’ fidelity, that I should be 
displaced by such a successor—the vapid Beauty of a London season, 
the idol of tobacconists and photographers, a milliner’s block, a setter 
of fashions, a Vivian Vivash. .. .” 

Scarcely has the name left Mam’selle Ange’s lips, when the crunch 
of wheels, the cracking of whips, resound from the courtyard. There 
comes a minute of keen expectancy ; little Jeanne, like one under the 
influence of hashish, feels as if these intense sixty seconds equalled a 
year of common life; the tones of a woman’s voice, loud, drawling, 
uneducated, are heard in the entrance hall; and then the salon door 
is thrown open, and Vivian the Beauty stands there. 

‘And the first thought of Ange and Jeanne alike—the first thought 
of those poor uncultivated heathen is—that the great London Beauty 
possesses no beauty at all! So much is training needed for appre- 
ciation of really high art, on, or off, canvas, in our day ! 

A sandy blonde by nature, with the phlegmatic temperament, 
the dense bloodless complexion of the type, Vivian’s hair is deepened, 
artificially, to a lustreless inky black. She wears it plainly drawn 
from a brow that with all its snows, with all its handsome carving, is 
soulless. The nose is common; if it were not for the verdicts of St. 
James's Street, one would be tempted to call it broad. The jaw-bone 
is square; the lips are full as the lips of an octoroon. Miss Vivash 
has strong white teeth, eyebrows carefully selected to match her 
hair, a pair of unabashed steel-coloured eyes, an excruciating waist, 
a throat and shoulders. She wears a tight-fitting pearl-grey travel- 
ling dress, a tiny pearl-grey hat, with a solitary tuft of gilt feathers, 
pearl-grey gloves and boots, and a necklet of dead gold. Not a 
discordant tint, not a superabundant gather or fold—indeed the 
Beauty's dress would seem not so much to belong to her as to be 
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herself. In little Jeanne’s attire as in Mam’selle Ange’s, buttons and 
hooks are not unfrequently notable by their deficiency. Mortal eye 
cannot discern the means whereby Miss Vivash divests herself of that 
shimmering foldless dress of hers, unless it be by some mysterious 
snake-like process of sloughing. There is, indeed, an indescribable 
look about her whole person, the small head thrown back upon the 
thick throat, the gleam of gold, the pale chill eyes, that causes Jeanne 
in this first moment of meeting to recall the gliding deadly inhabitant 
of the Schloss moat with a shudder. The impression, like most of 
little Jeanne’s “ fancies,” is destined to stand the test of time. 

“ And so this is Schloss Egmont! I didn’t think such a hideous 
place was possible, out of a pre-Raphaelite nightmare. What a 
paper, what curtains! I feel a moral indigestion already. And you,” 
she produces a pair of double glasses, and gives Jeanne a cruel stare 
—a stare such as high-born dames, not beauties, are in the habit, 
doubtless, of bestowing upon herself—“ you, I suppose, are the 
Mam’selle Ange, of whom our dear Princess spoke ?” 

(For Beauty is on so equal a footing with titled personages that she 
talks of them ever in such terms as “dear” and “sweet”! Unless, 
indeed, titled personages chance to have offered her a rebuff—when, 
hey presto! flow expressions the reverse of pearls and diamonds from 
those roseate but plebeian lips.) 

Mam’selle Ange rises, with stiff politeness, and prepares to do the 
honours. She has stood too much on her own dignity to meet the 
travellers at the house-door. Miss Vivash may be the most beautiful 
woman in Europe; may be the future mistress of Schloss Egmont. 
Mam’selle Ange is a Macgregor and a gentlewoman, bound to show 
hospitable courtesy to Paul von Egmont’s guests, but as an equal 
not a dependant. 

“Miss Vivash and her friends,” she remarks, with a curtsey of 
thirty years ago, “are welcome to the Black Forest. Being un- 
certain whether you would take refreshment on the road, I——” 

“ Refreshment!” interrupts Vivian, with the point-blank rudeness 
that sits so naturally on her. “We were present at a cannibal 
repast, somewhere, at some unearthly hour of the morning. Every 
conceivable variety of nastiness—raw ham, sour cabbage, sausages, 
and upwards of a hundred natives—you are one of them, doubtless ? 
—devouring, fearfully and wonderfully, with their knives.” 

Ange draws up her spare figure to its fullest height. 

“Every nation has its own manners, as every class in life has 
its ideas of breeding,” she remarks, sententiously. 

The Beauty condescends not to reply. She continues to stare 
at the faded yellow curtains, the tasteless hangings, the high-backed 
chairs, the figures of the housekeeper and little Jeanne—continues 
to stare steadily, through that double eyeglass, familiar to every 
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idle apprentice of the London streets, with an air of mock crificism 
at once languid and aggressive. 

“T declare it is all quite too deliciously horrid,” she drawls at 
length. “Lady Pamela, Sir Christopher,” turning to two new 
personages who, at this moment, make their appearance in the 
doorway, “come and see what is to be seen. I have agreed to 
spend a fortnight, here; two weeks, fourteen days, hours that it 
would require a Babbage machine to calculate; and I look to you, 
between you, to hinder me from committing suicide.” 

Lady Pamela Lawless is about as plain as it is possible for a 
woman possessing youth and health to be; and still, go where she 
will, Lady Pamela’s fresh, frank, irregular face is a popular one. 
“Needless to speak of defect of feature, where all is defect. Lady 
Pamela has a complexion honestly white-and-red as a Lancashire 
rose, a pair of humorously twinkling greenish eyes, fifteen hundred 
@ year, absolutely under her own control, and dimples. She is dressed 
in a white serge, short enough to allow you to do more than guess 
ata pair of pretty ankles ; scarlet stockings, and a cap to match ; a cap 
of the form known, I believe, in the trade as the “ Vivian toquet.” 

If Mam’selle Ange and Jeanne gazed, awestruck, at Beauty's 
sheeny, snake-like gracefulness, you may imagine how their eyes 
widened at the ankle-short skirt, the headdress, the scarlet stockings 
of Lady Pamela Lawless. 

“Tt seems that we shall have to introduce ourselves.” And 
stepping forward, Lady Pamela bestows a hearty hand-shake, first 
on Mam’selle Ange, then on Jeanne. “As I am chaperon of the 
party, suppose I go through the ceremony categorically. You see 
before you, ladies, Miss Vivian Vivash, of cosmopolitan celebrity.” 
With a showman-like wave of the hand indicating Beauty—poor 
Beauty, whose head, like that of Lamb’s Scotchman, must go through 
an anatomical operation ere a joke could enter it. “Miss Vivash 
has had the honour of appearing, ladies, before half the crowned 
heads in Europe, has been photographed for the public in thirty-five 
different attitudes, and is commonly supposed to be the most 
marvellous specimen of our race ever beheld since the days of 
Solomon! Secondly, Lady Pamela Lawless.” Accompanying the 
mention of her own name with a bob-curtsey like a charity school- 
girl’s. .“ And, thirdly, Sir Christopher Marlowe, of whom Shakespeare 
wrote, prophetically, in divers texts. ‘He capers, he dances, he 
thas eyes of youth, he writes verses, he speaks an infinite deal of 
nothing, he smells of April and May. From the crown of his head to 
the sole of his foot, he is all mirth. He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s 
bow-string, and the little hangman dare not shoot at him more.’” 

Sir Christopher Marlowe is a very small, scrupulously dandified 
man of seven- or eight-and-twenty. In the present free-and-easy 
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generation of wideawakes and shooting jackets, many men lie open 
to the charge of bringing the country mto Pall Mall. Sir Chris- 
topher carries Pall Mall about with him like an atmosphere. He 
is pink-complexioned, as any lovely wax Adonis in a barber’s window, 
regular of feature; with dark moustache, and inch-long regulation 
whiskers; wears a tall hat and frock-coat, even when he travels; 
wears guillotine collars, pointed boots, a crutch, and a bracelet .. . 
and withal, is one of the finest-hearted little English gentlemen in 
the world! As a leader of cotillons, a singer of after-dinner 
songs, an amateur actor, a stout rider across country, who does not 
know “Kit Marlowe”? Who (among his own set, at least) did 
not rejoice when, at the close of last season, Vivian the Beauty— 
stalking bigger game just then—thought fit to jilt him? “Sir 
Christopher is Beauty’s slave to this hour,” says the section of the 
world who believe that there can be no kernel in this light nut, that 
the soul of the man is his clothes. ‘See how Quixotically he makes 
himself the champion of her fame! How he stood by her—when 
so many fell away—after that affair at the Orleans! How constantly 
he remains her shadow, go where she will! The Beauty has but 
to lift a finger and she can become Lady Marlowe to-morrow.” Kit 
Marlowe's friends—those more especially who watched him recover 
from the first shock of Vivian’s infidelity—think otherwise. 

“The Princess ought to have warned one, positively, of the treat 
that was in store,” remarks Miss Vivash, when the introductions are 
over. And, heeding her hosts no more than the Chinese monsters on 
the stove, she walks across to one of the window-curtains, then holds 
up a point of its moth-eaten texture between her finger and thumb. 
“Tf ever I leave Schloss Egmont alive, I shall feel it a duty to carry 
away a piece of the drawing-room tapestries for the British Museum 
—specimen of Teutonic art-taste as shown in house decoration.” 

Mam’selle Ange seats herself on the central, most impossibly stiff- 
backed ottoman of the Saal, arranges her flounces, and clears her 
throat in a short dry fashion, that Jeanne knows to be prophetic. 

“This drawing-room was furnished, as it now stands, when the 
Countess Dolores, one of the most noted beauties of her day, came 
here as a bride. That was in forty-one.” 

“Forty-one—of which century?” inquires Vivian, with artless 
impertinence. “The seventeenth—the eighteenth? Surely these 
tapestries must date longer back than a hundred and fifty years ago?” 

“They date back to July, eighteen hundred and forty-one, my dear 
young lady; ten years or so before you were born.” 

Vivian’s cheeks fire. She has, in truth, left her six-and-twentieth 
birthday some way behind, and the subject of age and dates is dis- 
tasteful to her; as Mam’selle Ange, with fine feminine intuition, 
would seem to have discovered. 
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“Tn eighteen hundred and forty-one, Count Olof brought his bride 
home, and the reception-rooms were redecorated according to her 
taste. Perhaps I might have counselled blue myself,” says Mam’selle 
Ange, “for I was blonde, and we, washy blondes,” she glances at 
Vivian’s artificially ebon locks, “cannot stand the neighbourhood of 
warm colour. The Countess Dolores had southern blood in her vein ; 
complexion of a pomegranate; dark eyes, that seemed to light the 
room up at a glance. You never read the Duc de Rochefoucauld’s 
‘Portraits,’ Miss Vivash? So I should suppose. Délores von Egmont 
is described there, under the title of ‘Nuage.’ She was celebrated in 
every Court in Europe. I have seen Kaisers, Princes, Ministers—I 
have seen,” says Ange, launching, it may be feared, from the vero 
into the ben trovato, “the great Talleyrand himself, in this salon, at 
her feet.” 

“ How quite too awfully jolly!” responds Beauty, with her drawl. 
“Tf the great Talleyrand—whoever that venerable duffer may be— 
is still alive, pray have him over to Schloss Egmont for my 
benefit.” 

The expression of Mam’selle Ange’s face is a study. 


Cuapter IY. 
OHAFF. 


Hatr past twelve is the accustomed dinner-time at Schloss Egmont. 
Jeanne has passed her life, Mam’selle Ange has spent over thirty 
years, in the Black Forest; and whatever English proclivities linger 
in their hearts, their frugal tastes, their hours—shall I add, their 
blessed contentment with themselves and with their lot? — are 
German. 

This evening, however, for the first time in Jeanne’s experience, a 
seven o'clock dinner is to be served. Frau Meyer, from the parsonage, 
has given her help as regards the garnishment of dishes (the Herr 
Pastor spent a fortnight in Paris after his marriage, and his wife is 
still the acknowledged authority in taste throughout the district). 
Hans the gardener, in rehabilitated livery, is to display his newly learnt 
accomplishments as a waiter. The family plate, emancipated, like 
Ange’s fan, from silver paper and darkness, decks the table. Elspeth, 
the parlour maid, has apparelled herself in her noisiest walking shoes, 
in her stiffest Sonntagschleife, those marvellous black silk bows, pro- 
jecting like kite’s wings from either side of the forehead, with which 
the Black Forest women seek to enhance the scanty beauty heaven 
has bestowed upon them. The rusty tocsin, or alarm bell, is rung 
for a good five minutes before dinner, rung by Hans’s stout arm, with 
a will that sends forth bats and owls, affrighted, from every ivied 
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jetty, frieze, and buttress, into the flaring amber of the western 
sunlight. 

“T know by experience how most evil things taste in the mouth,” 
says Vivian, when the queerly assorted party has met at table in 
the dining-room; a table that would hold eighty, a room that 
would not be over-crowded by a hundred, guests. ‘Schloss Egmont 
gives me a new and horrible sensation. I realise what one might feel 
as the heroine of a three-volume novel. Blue chambers, faded arras, 
owls, spectres!” this with a side-glance at Mam’selle Ange’s figure. 
“JT declare not an accessory is wanting.” 

“Except the Prince Charming of the story,” remarks Sir Christopher. 
He has a voice at once treble and tragic ; enunciates his syllables in 
a slow methodical way that heightens, by contrast, the ever-changing 
comedy of his face. “Rawdon Crawley having gone the way of all 
flesh, the world can scarce hope to be regaled with another ‘ Novel 
without a hero.’” 

“Surely you could play the part by proxy,” cries Lady Pamela, in 
her offhand fashion. “Play it, at least until the Count von Egmont 
appears in person. You could not find a pleasanter occupation.” 

“Pleasant but dangerous . . . for the heroine,” says Kit Marlowe, 
with a genial little internal smile he has; the smile of a man who 
“ fancies himself,” above all things. “I know my own luck too well 
to put myself, vicariously, in an absent lover’s shoes.” 

At which innocent remark the Beauty’s cheeks fire. She is not 
without a certain limited conventional aptness. No woman with wits 
intensified by a couple of rapidest London seasons but must be 
posted in the second-hand persiflage, the acquired banter that pass 
muster, when politics are stagnant and the dog-days approaching, for 
smartness. Here her sense of humour ends. A jest, the approach 
to a jest, upon the sacred subject of her own charms, is to Miss 
Vivash a blasphemy—the only one, it may be added, at which she 
would be greatly disposed to take umbrage. 

Persiflage. Our great-grandmothers used the word, and shone in 
the accomplishment. Shades of sprightliest Fanny Burney and 
Thrale! can it be truly reproduced in the dreary compound of slang 
and cynicism, the scoffing at all things generous or solemn, which 
the present generation calls “chaff”? ... During the opening 
courses of dinner things go off smoothly. Hans and Elspeth acquit 
themselves tolerably as long as Ange’s oft-repeated warnings ring 
freshly in their ears. The soup, the fish, are served with decent 
quietness. The guests talk briskly between themselves. That their 
discourse seems to lack edge, seems occasionally to lack meaning, 
results doubtless from deficiency of apprehension in the hearers. 
Judging from the effect produced upon each other, ’tis a very feast of 
reason, a flow of soul, a jackdaws’ parliament! The vast old room 
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rings and re-echoes to their incessant peals of laughter. What is the 
staple of their merriment? Buffoonery, it would seem to the un- 
initiated, rather than wit. Heavily manufactured jokes, whereof the 
point consists in the introduction of some one oft-reiterated current 


word; personalities; scandals, compared to which the reputations 


slain by Lady Sneerwell and Mr. Crabtree had been as nothing. 

This lasts for a time, then the travellers’ spirits flag, and with a 
child’s quick sensitiveness Jeanne detects that Vivian is casting 
round her for fresher diversion than our poor Sir Harry’s loss of 
honour, our sweet Lady Jane’s loss of complexion, and other re- 
membered misfortunes of dearest absent friends. She has not far to 
seek. Hans and Elspeth, crimson with heat, are fast lapsing into the 
stage of obdurate incapacity at which, when fairly put upon his 
mettle, the Black Forest peasant defies all honest competition. They 
- distribute dishes where plates should be; they plant plates in the 
centre of the table; they fling about coronetted Von Egmont spoons 
as liberally as the personages in a fairy tale are wont to throw about 
gold and silver. They wipe their sunburnt, exudating foreheads. 
They talk aloud. They giggle. Jeanne can see that Miss Vivash 
and Lady Pamela exchange glances. 

The situation is crucial; but worse, far worse, is to come. Our 
good Mam’selle Ange has not lived thirty years-in the Wald without 
forgetting some of the axioms laid down by modern Chesterfields in 
handbooks of etiquette. She knots her table-napkin firmly under 
her chin at the commencement of dinner, cuts up her meat with the 
bold action of a demonstrating surgeon, eats cherry jam liberally 
between every course, and helps herself to all such lighter matters 
as gravy, condiments, or vegetables, upon the blade of her knife. 

“We are told by our masters, the penny-a-liners,” says Sir 
Christopher, pointedly addressing himself to no one in particular, 
“that the avidity with which this generation flocks to sights of horror 
is a sign of decadence. Old Rome .. . fine ladies . . . gladiators. 
My taste is pure and uncorrupted. I have never been to an exe- 
cution or a bull-fight; to see Blondin or Zadkiel. My blood runs 
cold at the thought of an innocent fellow-creature,” he gives a little 
shudder and sinks back in his’ chair, “risking his life for my 
diversion.” 

Mam’selle Ange at this moment is really performing prodigies of 
valour as she swallows poached eggs and spinach from the blade of 
her knife; an honest, circular-shaped weapon, fashioned doubtless at 
an epoch when to eat with one’s fork would have been looked upon 
throughout the Fatherland as an effeminacy. She sees nothing of 
the little by-play going on between the guests; pays no more heed 
to Sir Christopher’s attitude of sham horror than to Beauty’s uplifted 
brow, or the twinkle of mischievous fun in Lady Pamela’s eyes. Let 
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Ange: be once occupied with her knife and fork, the former especially, 
and there is about her a quite Socratic disregard for all beside. 
Minor accidental surroundings become 


“Small and undistinguishable, 
Like far-off mountains, turned into clouds.” 


Little Jeanne suffers, as I believe children alone are capable of 
suffering, beneath ridicule. Until to-day Jeanne has regarded every- 
thing in Schloss Egmont—Ange’s best flowered silk, the moth-eaten 
curtains, the pastel goddesses, the broad-bladed knives, with the 
unquestioning faith of her age. She sees them suddenly, as they 
must appear through the double eyeglass of Miss Vivian Vivash, 
and quivers as with a living passionate shame ! 

Accompanying dessert comes art-talk. The late Count von Egmont 
was himself an artist of no mean merit, and the Speise-saal is 
decorated with frescoes, painted under his direction, in memory 
of Germany’s greatest poets. Above the music gallery are 
medallions representing the leading scenes in Wieland’s ‘Oberon.’ 
From an opposite side the Virgin, life-sized, appears at the pillow of 
the sleeper Herder. Beneath a portrait of Schiller are groups from 
‘Jeanne d’Arc’ and ‘ Marie Stuart.’ A huge mythological tableau from 
the second part of ‘ Faust’ covers the whole side of the room dedicated 
to Géthe. These frescoes, executed by a well-known Munich 
copyist, are from designs in the archducal palace at Weimar, designs 
classical throughout Germany. To Miss Vivash and her friends 
they are caviare. Miss Vivash, during the past season, has deeply 
studied her own likeness, in oil and in chalks, at the Royal Academy. 
She has also coached herself in the history of “ Andromeda” (the 
title of a picture for which she and other town beauties sat as 
models); and has visited, chiefly on wet Sundays, the studios of 
several fashionable painters of note. What greater knowledge of the 
fine arts, unless they be connected with bismuth, antimony, and pearl 
powder, should poor, half-educated Beauty need? What should she 
know of Géthe, Schiller—of paintings that never hung in Burlington 
Street, of an artist not introduced to her at the annual conversazione 
of the Royal Academy ? 

Ignorance, however, as in some other cases we wot of, does but lend 
a sharper edge to adverse criticism. Was ever such grouping seen? 
Such chiaroscuro? Such anatomy? At last, round the throat of 
one of the ruddy-locked nymphs in Oberon, Vivian descries what she 
affirms to be a coral necklace—in truth, a wreath of crimson roses ; 
but Beauty’s eyesight is conveniently defective when she lists. 

“T declare this is quite too adorably quaint,” putting up her double 
eyeglass, as is her custom whenever she would be more than 
commonly supercilious. ‘Coral necklaces, with hair to match, are 
evidently the last thing out in the Grand Duchy of Baden.” 
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And. posing her head, a littie: on one side, she- esnoun tors Jeanne’s 
dark imploring glancewwith | her stoniest stare ; a stare that lengthened 
practice, ‘the remembrance . of countless feminine cruelties reeked tipen 
herself, have brought to’perfection. 

The child feels every secret of her life, such innocent secrets as they 
are, pierced through by those pale eyes, those double glasses. Every 
separate bead in her luckless necklace seems to burn like a coal of ‘fire 
round her throat. 

“ These piimitive customs really take one back centuries,” drawls 
Beauty, without removing her gaze from her victim’s face. “I 
remember my grandmamma telling how, in her young days, the 
female infant invariably received a coral necklace from its godfather 
and godmother, indeed, I think it stood, like King Charles in the oak, 
in the rubric. Pray, Mam’selle Ange, as we are speaking on serious 
subjects, shall we have an opportunity of attending Anglican service 
on Sundays? Qne would like to study the manners and customs of 
the British settler with impartiality.” 

It takes Ange long to answer the question. A person with normal 
convolutions of brain might reply briefly that there exists neither 
Anglican church nor Anglican service within a radius of a dozen 
miles. Mam’selle Ange’s mental processes, like her millinery, have in 
them some latent labyrinthian twist which forces her ever into the 
use of twenty words where one would be sufficient. Irrelevant 
anecdotes, dating back to her own confirmation, outlying sketches, in 
the main unfavourable, of continental chaplains, their wives, their 
characters, their debts; a dissertation on the relative merits of the 
Calvinist and Lutheran beliefs, with a passing fling at what she is 
pleased to term the Materialism made Easy of the day—all these 
things does she manage, by fair means or foul, to bring in; Miss 
Vivash listening, with half-closed eyes, with yawns that she is not at 
the smallest trouble to dissemble—at length, just as Ange pauses, 
for breath, rather than lack of subject-matter, a ring comes at the 
outer, seldom used bell of the Schloss. 

“A visitor at the big gate!” exclaims little Jeanne, her cheeks 
reddening. 

“Tt must be the ladies from the Residenz,” cries Mam’selle Ange. 
“Luckily, the guest-room, for once, is in order. The ladies from the 
Residenz, or the Herr Baron von Katzenellenbogen.” 

.. . And then the door of the dining-room opens, and on the 
threshold, dusty, travel-stained, more poverty-stricken in his dress 
than usual, there appears the master— Wolfgang. 
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